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Ships had to be moved quickly, 
every added hour for loading in 
port meant perhaps lives, so the 
Army rushed lighters and the 50-ft. 
STANDARD engined tug No. 60 
into the breach. The lighters were 
loaded from the shore and the ships 
loaded from them in the stream: 
Heroic if unheralded work. 








Back of the Standard Guarantees is 
the Standard Motor Construction 
186 Whiton St., 


Company, 
City, N. 
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Song 
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SANNA 


We live our life on the open sea 
Where Carey's chickens play; 
The good salt breezes whistle aloft 
And the decks are wet with spray. 


We carry our home wherever we sail, 
A snugger you'll never see; 

We only ask for a gale of wind, 
And a few broad miles for a lee. 


There’s many a time we're outward bound 
Where ships are seeking cover, 

With things made snug, and the hatches tight, 
And the green seas coming over. 


It’s good to stand on a heeling deck 
And to see wet otlskins shine, 

While your face 1s stiff from the dried salt spray 
And your lips taste strong of brine. 


Our good little schooner was not designed 
To take a prize for speed, 

But there’s never a gale she won't sail through, 
Nor fail in a time of need. 


When the surf on the rocks sounds a warning note 
And the sky is thick with rack, 

And only a few sails here and there 
Are seen on the lone sea-track 


We set our course for a distant point 
Where the sea and the sky-line meet, 
And hammer our way through hissing seas, 
With a wet and straining sheet. 


ALFRED STUART MYERS. 
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High Lights 


HIS will not be the regular 

“‘Log”’ of a cruise, it is more the 
setting down of the happenings, 
humorous and _ otherwise, which 
helped make the trip a success. 

The Mystic is a sloop, 40 feet 
overall, 25 feet waterline, owned by 
Fred Pierson, of the Quincy Yacht 
Club. 

Sleeping accommodations consist of 
two transoms, with air mattresses 
in the cabin, and two pipe berths in 
the forepeak. 

The crew consisted of Capt. Pier- 


son, Edgar and Bert Emery. The 
original time of departure from 


Quincy was to be at midnight on 
Saturday, August 9th, if the wind 
served, or at daylight on the 10th, 
but owing to the fact that great 
speed was shown in getting the pro- 
visions aboard the morning of the 
9th, we were enabled to leave the 
moorings at three o’clock that after- 
noon, for the run to Marblehead. 

The trip across was uneventful 
except for the fact that the balloon 
jib carried away, outside the Graves, 
which brought the belated prophecy 
from Fred that he knew that that 
damned marline wouldn't hold, when 
he put it on. 

We reached Marblehead about six 
thirty and cruised around the harbor 
looking for Ed’s tender which he had 
loaned to a friend to take east on a 
cruise. We found it at the upper end, 
so Ed picked it up, also a couple of 
hookers. 

We made a mooring, had supper, 
and about dark we went ashore for 
extra provisions which we found we 
would need. Ambling up the narrow 
street which leads to the center of 
the town, we passed a fish market the 
sight of which brought forth the 
remark from Fred, that we might see 
“Horace” the next day. 

I paid little heed to the remark, 
except to wonder who ‘“Horace”’ 
was. I found out next day. Oh yes! 
I found out. 

“‘Horace”’ is a relative of Fred, a 
fisherman, who sails out of Smiths 
Cove, Gloucester. However, we will 
sail out of Marblehead before we enter 
the ‘ Horace Era.”’ 


From a week aboard the Mystic 
By JOHN R. EMERY 


We shopped around the stores, and 
in one place where Ed was having 
his glasses repaired, we were enter- 
tained by being told of a sale of a 


$65.00 inlaid mahogany, chime clock, 


to a family, who having it three 
weeks, complained that it was not 
going well. The salesman went to the 
house to look it over, and he told us 
that he couldn’t conceive, how it 


was possible for that clock to get so 
dirty in that length of time. 

It is funny how the minds of some 
run in 


certain channels. At 
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supper that night the question of 
the digestibility of cucumbers came 
up, and Fred volunteered the in- 
formation that anybody could eat 
them if they didn’t put vinegar on 
them and then drink milk or cream. 

He lays claim to a delicate stomach, 
but he will mix up an outlandish lot 
of stuff, call it a consolidation, and 
put it under his belt. 

Sunday morning, a little before 
seven, with a light northwest air to 
brighten up the waters of the harbor, 
we sailed out on the next leg of our 
trip. We passed the schooner Con- 
stellation, lying at anchor off the 
Eastern Yacht Club, and the whole 
crew were on deck or over the side 
shining up the ship. She made a 
handsome picture with the sun shin- 
ing on her brass work, and the 
water reflecting on her shiny black 
sides. 

When we neared the shore of 
Bakers Island, on the inside, Horace 
again cropped up. Buoys, lights, 
islands, everything, was forgotten by 
Fred. 

All he could think of was Horace. 
Finally we asked him why he was so 
anxious to see that man, and Fred 
said, ‘I want to get a fish.”’ 

We lallygagged along with a very 
light air until off the mouth of 
Gloucester Harbor, where we got a 
shift of wind to the southeast, which 
helped us along against the incoming 
tide. When off the whistler at 
Eastern Point, Fred decided that he 
could make out Horace’s boat, off 
Thatchers. He and Ed then got into 
an argument as to the manner in 
which Horace cocked his boom while 
fishing. This argument lasted until 
we could see clearly the boat in 
question. 

It proved to be Horace. 


The first 
sight of him showed a man tall and 


lanky, with a scraggly black mus- 
tache. He was swaying to the 


pitching of the boat, a cod line in 
each hand, his arms swaying back 
and forth with a peculiar twitching 
motion, not a break showing in the 
regularity of their stroke. We hailed 
him and asked how he was making 
out, and were informed that he had 








caught about sixty pounds of cod, but 
that for an hour, there had been 
nothing doing. We shook her along- 
side, and he threw two eight pound 
cod aboard, which at first sight 
looked good to us, but we got so well 
acquainted with those fish that we 
grew to hate them. 

Record time was made in cleaning 
them, and the whole mess, with the 
exception of the back bones, tongues 
and sounds, was soon in the pan. 

That first meal was delicious, but 
we had so much cod from then on, 
that I don’t want to see any more for 
some little time. 

We passed outside the Isles of 
Shoals, and made for York Harbor, 
reaching there late in the afternoon. 
We were fortunate in being favored 
with enough air to combat the out- 
going tide, which runs rather strong 
in the York River. Rounding the 
bend, we made a mooring back of 
the Marshall House. 

After supper, Fred, and the writer, 
went ashore for fresh water and a 
look about the town. The drug store 
seemed to be the center of activity, 
sO we went in, patronized the foun- 
tain and sent some cards. 

I remarked to the young lady at 
the fountain, that judging by the 
noise and the activity outside, some- 
one in the crowd must have gotten 
hold of a pint. ‘“‘A pint” said the 
young lady, “A pint! Say that 
crowd don’t talk in less than gallons.” 
There you are, the State of Maine, 
and after July Ist. 

There is a bend in the York River, 
back of the Marshall House, where 
the current has built up a crescent 
shaped sand beach, and when we 
turned the point on the way in, we 
flushed a flock of medrics, that were 
clustered there. In a moment the 
air was a mass of birds, there must 
have been more than a thousand. 
The herring were schooling in the 
river which accounts for the presence 
of these birds in such great number. 
The medric flies about twenty or 
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FAIR 
breeze and 

a smooth sea 
and a few of our 
"longshore 
friends on board. 


thirty feet above the water, and 
suddenly, like a plummet they dive, 
going completely under, to reappear 
with a fish in their bills. 

Sometimes they start their dive 
but just as they near the water they 
make a sudden turn and go aloft 
again, their prey evidently having 
eluded them. 

Monday morning we took advan- 
tage of a westerly air, and against the 
first of the flood, we ran out of the 
river then shaped our course for 
Cape Elizabeth lightship. Off Cape 
Neddick, the breeze left us, coming 
in two hours later from the south- 
east, but light. 

With the ballooner drawing, and a 
smooth sea, we slid along down the 
coast. Ed tried his hand at making 
cod chowder and made a success of 
the job, blending the two elements, 
heat and quantity, perfectly. 

There were very few sails in sight 
during the day, one a sloop yacht 
carrying everything she owned, going 
to the westward, well off shore, and 
a fishing schooner, with power, well 
inshore toward Kennebunk. We 
tested out a taffrail log which Ed got 
as a prize when he was racing the 
Mudjekeewis, and which he had 
always regarded as sort of a toy, and 
we were pleased to find that it 
registered correctly. 

Passing the lightship about three 
o'clock, we trimmed in a bit and 
headed for Seguin, with a gradually 
dying breeze. We passed a three 
master, evidently loaded with feld- 
spar, headed toward Portland, which 
was about the only sail of any con- 
sequence which we saw in the after- 
noon. 

We reached the Seguin whistler 
before the wind left us altogether, 
and there we stayed. We watched 
the sun set, over Portland way, and 
the moon rise out of the ocean to the 


east. 

About eight-thirty, a green shaft 
of light appeared in the north, the 
forerunner of the most beautiful dis- 
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play of the Northern Lights whict 
it had ever been our privilege to see 
From that time on until well into th« 
morning, we had them with us. 

Great sheets of rainbow color: 
would shimmer and interweave at 
one point then suddenly disappear 
to reappear instantly in another 
spot. 

Starting at a point directly over 
head, great streamers of light reached 
out fanwise, each streamer broaden- 
ing out as it approached the horizon 
the whole being interspersed wit! 
shafts of varicolored light. 

The writer stayed on deck until 
about eleven, then turned in, goings 
soundly asleep even with the slatting 
of the sails and the banging of the 
blocks. Fred and Ed alternated the 
watches during the night. 

At daylight I turned out to find us 
underway with a light air, Fred at 
the wheel singing away as happily 
as could be, heading in for the Cuck- 
olds. All through the night the 
Mystic had been flirting with the 
whistler, drifting away with the 
tide, only to come back again, getting 
closer to it each time. 

We watched the sun, 
blood, leap out of the ocean, changing 
nun buoys which had appeared to be 
gray, to cones of fire, and reflecting 
in the windows of cottages ashore so 
brightly that they appeared to be on 
fire. 

Early as it was, the lobstermen 
were out tending to their traps, and 
the herring fishermen were busy witl 
their seines along the shores of 
Damariscove. <A coasting schooner, 
winged out, came out from Boothbay, 
in a lazy sort of a way, as we headed 
for Ram Island light, which we passed 
about nine o’clock. The breeze ther 
shifting more to the eastard, gave 
us a close lay for Christmas Cove 
which we reached at ten o’clock. 

There were several yachts in the 
harbor when we arrived, amongst 
them a power cruiser, carrying the 
flag of the Commodore of the Fall 
River Yacht Club. Later in the 
forenoon, John Martin’s power cruis- 


as red as 


er, Wasaka III came to anchor 
abreast of us. Acquaintances of 


Fred came aboard in the afternoon, 
and invited us to join them in a 
lobster supper at their cottage that 
night, which invitation was grate- 
fully accepted. 

While waiting for supper to be 
prepared, Fred and Ed took a walk 
along the shore, below the cottage 
They came across a mud puddle, 1 
a boggy spot in the woods, whicl 
brought forth the remark from Fred 
‘*Aye, Moses! What a place to kee; 
a turtle!” 

It seems that when Fred was 
boy in Tenants Harbor, there was : 
small muddy pond back of his house 
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in which he kept a large turtle, on 
whose back he claims he used to ride. 
He also told us that with the assist- 
ance of a chain which he fastened on 
the turtle’s leg, he could drive him 
about, as you would a horse. And he 
talked so convincingly about it, too, 
that you would almost believe him. 

Wednesday morning we _ were 
greeted with a lowering sky and a 
southeast breeze, which picked up a 
bit as we got outside and shaped our 
course for Monhegan. 

There was a bit of a roll to the sea 
which gave us that easy swinging 
motion which you do not experience 
in a power boat, and just enough air 
to heel us over a bit. We made 
Monhegan at 10.30, but did not 
stop, as we were anxious to get to 


Tenants Harbor before the breeze 
let go, a habit a southeast breeze 


seems to have, as soon as the sun gets 
in its licks. We were “snapped” by a 
number of young women as we ran 
close to the wharf on Monhegan 
Island. Fred looked at the girls on 
the wharf rather wistfully, and we 
thought that he had sort of an idea 
of anchoring, and going ashore to get 
a “‘close up,’’ but his better judgment 
prevailed ard we sailed out the 
other end of the passage, set spin- 
naker, and headed for Tenants Har- 
bor. 

Off Mosquito Island a Reading 
tug with a barge of coal passed us, 
close aboard, going east, going out- 


side Two Bush instead of 
through the Muscle Ridges. Off 
Southern Island which marks the 
entrance to Tenants Harbor, we 


took in the spinnaker, jibed over, and 
took the passage close to the Elmore 
shore. The breeze drawing down from 
the heed of the harbor, gave us a 
close lay to the place where we were 
to anchor. 

We picked up a log mooring buoy 
belonging to a man named Rawley, 
the Postmaster, dropped sail, and 
Fred was at his boyhood home. 

Tenants Harbor was once a thriv- 
ing ship building town, but gradually 
this industry died out, so that to- 
day there are only rotting ways and 
dilapidated wharves to remind one of 
the days of past prosperity in that 
particular industry. 

Until last summer, the steamer 
Monhegan made regular trips to this 
port, but this service being dis- 
continued, the traveler must now 
depend on the auto bus to enter and 
leave the town, connection with the 
railroad being made at either Rock- 
land or Thomaston. 

Tenants Harbor is a typical Maine 
coast town, with its rocky shores and 
forests of spruce running down to the 
water's edge. 

Cuite a number of the old residents 
who have moved away, go back 
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during the summer with their families, 
to occupy their old homes, renew old 
acquaintances and live over the days 
that have gone. 

One of the younger generation of 
residents, a boy about twelve, came 
out in a skiff while we were furling 
the sails, and Fred went right at the 
job of gathering information. He 
surely made a thorough job of it, 
such a job that we called out for him 
to lay off and leave a little for the 
next day, as some of his old friends 
might like to tell him a bit of news, 
and it wouldn’t be fair to disappoint 
them. 

This boy had all the news of the 
town at his tongue’s end, giving 
evidence that he had been listening 
in on the general conversation of 
the old folks. 

We appointed Fred as a committee 
of one, to arrange with his Aunt 
Clara (who keeps the Davis House) 
for a hot supper for three hungry men, 
but as as he went ashore he 
started in renewing old friendships 
with the result, that at six o’clock we 
had to go ashore in a body and take 
our chances. We were in luck from 
the start, as we were welcomed with 
a supper that would do credit to any 
house Having a few minutes to 
spare before supper was ready, we 
walked over to the cemetery, where 
Fred gave us a rough sketch of some 
of the men of the town, who had 
grown up, gone to sea and who had 
come back to rest on a hill over- 
looking the harbor. 

Don’t ever scoff at the people in 
these small towns, you who drop in 
on them once in a long while. They 
have accomplished things in the face 
of hardships which would discourage 
many a man of this generation. 


soon 


You may see an old man, sitting on 
the steps of the grocery store smoking 
his pipe, whom you might class, 
mentally, as a farmer who was just 
doing enough work to bring in a 


living, but don’t jump at conclusions. 
We ran across two such cases, and in 
instances found that the men 


be th 




















in question were retired masters, 
who had gone through shipwreck, 
mutiny and all of the hardships 
which fall to the lot of seafaring men, 
and their records were something to 
be proud of. 

If you are really interested in 
learning the history of these old 
towns, and their people, find some 
well informed resident of the town, 
and take a walk through their ceme- 
tery. It will be a mighty interesting 
and instructive trip, repaying you a 
hundred times over for the time 
spent, giving you an insight into 
things which will ever cause you to 
remember that town with a feeling 
of great respect. 

The story of an old ship, the hull 
of which now lies rotting near one 
of the wharves, will unfold before 
your eyes an ever changing series of 
pictures, of ports all over the world, 
and vou will live over in your mind's 
eve, the lives of the men who worked 
the ship from port to port. 

I am wandering from my theme, 
but having spent a few days in that 
town, in close companionship of 
people who knew the history of the 
town and its people, a little of the 
spirit of the place has seeped in and 
I am anxious for you to see the town 
as I see it. 

Thursday, we woke with the sound 
of rain pattering on the roof of the 
cabin, and an east wind which shifted 


to the northeast, increasing in 
strength every hour, reaching its 


maximum in the afternoon. 

We went ashore about ten o'clock, 
returning about two o'clock to run 
another line to the moorings for 
safety. At that time it was raining in 
torrents accompanied by a gale 
which was given a speed record, of 
fifty miles an hour, in the papers of 
the next day. 

The mouth of the harbor lay a 
little north of east from the moorings, 
so we received the full benefit of the 


storm, except that Southern Island 
formed a barrier against the seas 
Continued on page 21 
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A 72 Foot Alden Designed Ketch 


ESIGNED to be operated by as 
small a crew as possible, an im- 
portant item now-a-days, this ketch of 
Mr. Alden’s is purposely kept nar- 
rower than most craft of her length. 
With a greater beam a larger satl area 
must be carried, which in turn neces- 
sttates a larger crew. 
With a sail area of 
but 2031 sq. ft. dis- 
tributed into several 
moderate areaed j 
units, a crew of F a 
three should prove §§ / / 
equal to handling J . 
the craft. 


| 


3 | 


* 





HE interior of the craft has been 
worked out with a great deal of 
There ts room forward for three 


men; a very large galley with a single 
stateroom opposite ts abaft the forecastle; 
the matin cabin ts a spacious room well 
fitted; in addition to a double stateroom 


aft there is a second single 
stateroom on the starboard 
side of the companionway 
stairs; and opposite a large 
closet for oilers and a toilet 
room. 


“THE lines shou 
a craft 72 feet 
overall, 52 feet 
water line, 14 feet 
beam and 8 feet 
3 inch draft. 
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The Junks of China 


By “QUERINUNCUS” 


From which much may be learned of all boats 


[ may be of interest to English 
] yachtsmen to read something of 
the Junks that sail the China Seas; 
their rig, and their other quaint 
peculiarities, and more particularly 
the “‘reasons”’ for them. 

As a subaltern, I was well known in 
Hong Kong yachting circles, and 
being of an enquiring, not to say 
inquisitive, turn of mind, the fruits 
of my prying are set forth herein. 

It must be frankly confessed that, 
during my stay in China, I did not see 

“Apes and ivory, skulls and roses, 

in Junks of old Hong-Kong, 

Sailing over a sea of dreams to a 

distant land of song”’ 
such as Alfred Noyes writes about. 
Maybe I lacked the poetic instinct; 
most of the cargoes I saw were fish, 
sun-cured and odoriferous, molasses 
similar in intensity but of a different 
flavor, timber and native produce. 
The ‘‘sea of dreams,”’ too, was apt to 
become a sea of nightmares with a 
typhoon brewing. 

The Chinese junk, as one would 
expect from a race of seafarers, is 
eminently adapted to the require- 
ments of the treacherous China coast. 
The Hakka, who lives on the water 
from the cradle to the grave, is the 
sailor-man of China 

The Chinese lug-sail strikes the 
casual observer as a most cumber- 









































(Courtesy The Yachting Monthly) 


some contrivance, but no man who 
has seen the small craft of Hong- 
Kong harbor beating up for the 
“typhoon shelter” in the hot puffy 
squalls of an approaching typhoon 
will gainsay its practical utility. 
This is not a good moment to be out 
among them racing for the same 
mark; no ‘rule of the road” or 
“calling for water,’’ but each man 
for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. 

On a seaboard where flat-calms 
and uneven gusty winds alternate in 
summer, and sudden heavy squalls 
out of the blue sky are met with in 
winter, it is to be expected that the 
native sailing craft will be somewhat 
different from those of other coun- 
tries. 

I remember a great race for the 
“Cruiser Class”’ of the Royal Hong- 
Kong Yacht Club in 1907, when the 
junk-rigged yachts, the staid old 
“‘codgers’’ of the fleet, waddled home 
first and second and the rest nowhere, 
thanks to one of these squalls, which 
caused the others to heave-to and 
shorten sail. 

The most striking peculiarities of 
the Chinese rig and “adventitious 
aids to propulsion” are as follows :— 

(1) The Chinese lug-sail is the 
quickest reefing sail in the world, and 
three or more reefs can be taken in 
by one man in as many seconds, even 
on the largest vessels. 

(2) The Chinese lug is also the 
flattest setting sail, and more by 
natural evolution than by ‘malice 
aforethought”’ is of almost “‘aerofoil”’ 
shape on its most advantageous tack. 

(3) The Chinese junk is keel-less 
except for a few feet from the bow, 
the rudder is deep, and can be ad- 
justed for depth like a centerboard: 


Fete day 1.CHI- 
NESE LUG SAIL. 














NIGURE 2. EACH BATTEN IS FITTED 

. la WITH A ROPE PARREL 
CURVATURE 
FORWARD PART 


a junk going about pivots on her 
forefoot. It is a curious fact that the 
sampans of the Island of Hainan 
have used wooden centerboards of 
the ‘‘dagger” type from time im- 
memorial, and they are always carried 
forward of the mast! 

(4) The Chinese sweep, sometimes 
of immense size, is chiefly used for 
sculling over the stern. A line fast- 
ened to the floor of the vessel is 
looped over the “small” or hand- 
grip, and takes all the upward thrust 
off the sculler’s hands. The sweep 
is made in two portions, and is so 
designed as to be self-feathering. 
Anyone who can scull a dinghy over 
the stern can pick up the knack in a 
day and for heavy work would never 
use any other method. 

I will now describe some of the 
peculiarities of the Chinese lug, and 
also this sweep and the why and the 
wherefore of the devices used: not, 
however, in the hope of seeing these 
ideas revolutionize the graceful and 
dainty rigs of the Solent and Euro- 
pean waters—God forbid! 

The main features will be best seen 
in the accompanying diagram (Fig. 
1). 

In many respects it is similar to an 
ordinary lug, but it is not a loose- 
foot sail. There is no boom, in the 
sense that we understand that hefty 
spar, but the whole sail is sewn on toa 
series of bamboo battens (a, a, a,) 
made from unsplit canes 

It is therefore more difficult for the 
Chinaman to ‘“‘gybe”’ an undesirable 
acquaintance overboard! 

In large junks the sail is made of 
matting woven from grass, which 
looks cumbersome, but is not much 
heavier than No. 1 canvas and a 
great deal cheaper 

The lowest batten+ (or boom), 
which is little, if any, stouter than 
the remainder, hangs in the bights of 
a couple of toppling lifts (b, b), one 
forward and one aft of the mast. It is 
usual to lash an eyelet to this batten 
as a guide for the topping lift. 
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Each batten is provided with a 
rope parrel reaching from its forward 
end to a point about the same dis- 
tance aft of the mast, where they 
are hitched to a grummet on the 
batten. In small boats these are of 
very light cord, and they serve the 
same function as a mast hoop. 

It will be seen that the effect of 
these parrels, when they are taking 
the pressure of the sail, is to act in the 
same manner as a bowstring and to 
cause the greater part of the curva- 
ture of the sail to be in its forward 
part. (Fig. 2.) 

The last and most peculiar feature 
is the multiple sheet. The arrange- 
ment of the whip-blocks and lines is 
never the same on any two vessels, 
but each owner pleases his fancy. 
Naturally the lines and blocks of the 
subsidiary sheets (c, c, c, Fig. 1) are 
much lighter than the main sheet (d). 

The idea underlying this is to 
adjust each batten so that the set 
of the sail is exactly what is desired 
by the ingenious manipulator. 

When going about, considerable 
skill is required to jerk this collection 
of rigging clear of the after ends of 
the battens at the exact moment 
that the sail begins to take the wind 
on the fresh tack. Failure to do so 
means that the boat must be eased 
up into the wind again—thereby 
causing most unpleasant Chinese 
oaths, far worse, believe me, than any 
ever emitted by the most exasperated 
British Corinthian—otherwise the set 
of the sail is spoiled. 

I owned an iron-keeled sailing 
canoe, with a Chinese mainsail and an 
ordinary standing-lug mizzen, which 
was a perfect little gem for ‘‘mucking 
about,”” but the weirdest hybrid 
that ever saw water. 

The Chinese sail is not a racing 
sail by any means, as there is too 
much weight up aloft, but it is a 
very useful cruising rig and very 
easy to handle once you know how. 

In most of the three-masted junks 
the masts are raked outwards like 
the sticks of a fan: as one junk- 
.master said, ‘‘So that they shall not 
quarrel.” Another explained it by 
saying that, in a seaway, whatever 
the attitude of the junk might be, 


one sail at least was presented to the 
wind at its ideal angle. 

Other questions met with simila 
startling but often eminently practical 
answers. I will not inflict the old 
chestnut of the eye that is painted on 
the bow of almost every junk, but it 
is quite true, though the custom is 
dying out. 

Why does a junk have a high poop? 
Well, for much the same reason, I 
suppose, that the ships of Raleigh 
and Drake were so equipped, namely, 
to keep the helmsman dry, and also 
to help him when conning the ship 
into a narrow creek. 

The Chinese sweep, or yu lo, as it 
is called, immediately attracts the 
inquisitive mind. It is a great labor- 
saver. If you have ever been be- 
calmed outside a harbor with a 5- 
knot tide against you, and spent half 
the night supperless waiting for the 
tide to turn and the other half sweep- 
ing a 5-ton yacht home on a sultry 
night, a love for labor-saving devices 
and cooling drinks becomes a lifelong 
passion. 

Figure 3 gives a rough idea of the 
general appearance of the yu lo. 








CHINESE sail 
suttable for racing 
ed for cruising. 


although not 
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IGURE 3. The Chinese sweep 

or “‘yu lo,” as it ts called, migh 
well be adopted by yachismen here for 
it ts a saver of hard work if the wind 
1s low. 





It is usually made of Chinese hard- 
wood, but nowadays ash is some- 
times used. The blade is practical 
the same shape as that of an ordinary 
sea-going sweep. 

At the point A (Pig. 3) it is sup- 
ported on a stud or pintle, and 
cupped to fit over it. 

The diagram is almost self-ex- 
planatory. The ‘‘small”’ of the yu lo 
is notched at B and a loop from the 
line anchored to the floor of the boat 
fits in this; the object of this has 
already been explained. 

As the blade portion is below the 
point of support the pressure of the 
water causes the yu lo to turn to the 
correct angle for sculling during each 
lateral stroke. 

On large yu lo’s as many as four 
men (and women too, none of your 
“‘sheltered life’ for the Hakka) will 
man it, facing inwards to the hand- 
grip and not facing the bow of the 
vessel. 

A pace and a half, with a swing of 
the leg and a kick at the end of each 
stroke, represents the rhythm of it, 
and as the thrust is all taken by the 
line mentioned above, the whole 
weight can be thrown into the back- 
and-forth swing. 

One word of caution to the begin- 
ner: the yu lo has an unpleasant 
way of jumping off its pintle un- 
expectedly at the end of the swing, 
sO it is just as well to be wary, as at 
that moment the sturdy oarsman is 
very near the gunwale. 

The Japanese have also borrowed 
the yu lo from the Chinese, and have 
improved upon it. The blade-portion 
is set at an angle on the shaft giving 
better forward propulsion, and the 
pintle and socket are both much 
larger. I expect the sea is rather 
wetter round about Japan than it is 
on the China coast. 

Many of the Chinese seafaring 
contrivances are ingenious and prac- 
tical, but unfortunately Chinese in- 
ventiveness has stood still from the 
day that Confucius told them that 11 
was unfilial and almost indelicate to 
think of anything that had not 


occurred to their much-revered an- 
cestors. 
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Ranger 
Departs 
fer tte 
Southland 


R. Howarp R. HuGues of 

Houston, Texas, has just 
left on a cruise which will take 
him through the Chicago River 
Drainage Canal, the IIlinois- 
Michigan Canal, the Hennepin 
Canal and the Mississippi River, 
and the inside Gulf route to 
Houston, Texas. The voyage has 
proven to be a subject of so much 
interest that The Chicago Tribune 
arranged for Mr. James O’Don- 
nell Bennett, a former European 
War correspondent, to accom- 
pany Mr. Hughes to write a 
story of the trip. 

The arrangement plan of Ran- 
ger, which by the way is a new 
52-foot express cruiser, built by 
the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corp., Milwaukee, provides for 
crew’s quarters forward, followed 
by galley, main cabin, bridge 
deck, engine compartment, own- 
er’s stateroom and cockpit. The 
forward cabin is worked out with 
seven inch box spring upholstered 
seats which form uppers and 
lowers by night, offering accom- 
modations for a party of four. 
The box spring seat on the 
bridge deck is designed to extend, 
providing sleeping accommoda- 
tions for two. The owner’s state- 
room is arranged with extension 
seat berths which form two 
double beds by night. 

Ranger is powered with two 
six-cylinder Van Blerck engines 
which give her a turn of speed of 
25 miles an hour. An independ- 
ent electric light unit furnishes 
the current for lighting, heating 
and ‘ventilation. 

Without doubt, Mr. Hughes’ 
cruiser is one of the most com- 
plete and finest that can be built. 


The interiors are done in ma- 
hogany throughout, the uphol- 
stery is of imported broadcloth, 
matched with the silk hangings 
and Wilton carpets. 

The yacht represents the very 
distinct trend of the times which 
is toward a one-man-controlled 
boat which is seaworthy and safe, 
and which has accommodations 
for a party of six or eight and a 
crew of two, and which, moreover, 
has a turn of speed of 20 miles an 
hour or better. 


A Letter to the Editor 
from Manchester—in the 
Mountains, Vt. 


Editor YACHTING. 
Dear Sir: 

“A night in a Typhoon” in 
your issue of July, by Albert L. 
Gihon, is very exciting and in- 
teresting reading. 

Possibly some of your readers 
would be interested in the follow- 
ing notes about the Jdaho. It was 
my fortune to know the ship 
from her launch to the end of her 
career as a steamer. Her hull 
was designed and built by Henry 
Steers, at Greenpoint, N. Y. 


Mr. Steers was a brother of 
George Steers who built the 


famous sailing yacht America, 
winner of the Queen’s cup at 
Cowes in 1851. He also designed 
the U. S. steam frigate Niagara. 
Admiral Schley told me that 
when he was in that ship she 
logged over 18 knots under sail, 


which looks as if she was the 
forerunner of the Jdaho as a 
sailer. 





The Jdaho was originally fitted 
with twin screw propellers. Each 
was driven by a pair of horizontal 
back acting engines, (Sawgate 
type, so called). The cylinders 
were 30 inches diameter by 8 
feet stroke, the cross-heads of 
the engine driving the port 
propellers were on the starboard 
side of the ship. Long, heavy, 
double return connecting rods 
were fitted to each cylinder, they 
were an I section, with plate 
webs and double angle irons, top 
and bottom edges. Poppet valves 
were fitted, using “‘Sickles’’ ad- 
justable cut off gear. 

The steam plant was of the 
water tube type with super- 
heaters. 

The power plant might have 
been sufficient and efficient if it 
could have been fully utilized; 
but, on trial, the engines proved 
too we’k, even at very slow 
revolutions. They would spring 
badly and in a very few minutes 
the journals would heat; they 
could not be kept long 
enough for any extended trial 
Another difficulty was the great 
vibration set up in the ship by the 
heavy moving parts of the en- 
gines, which no attempt was 
made to counterbalance. It was 
almost impossible to stand on the 
quarter deck when the engines 
were running. 


cool 


_The engines with some modi- 
fications might_have answered in 
a stee! hull, but were wholly unsuit- 
able for service in a wooden ship. 





The, machinery was , designed 
by Mr. E. M. Dickerson. ‘He 
was a good lawyer.” 


FRANK E. KIRBY. 
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HE trend of modern boats, 

especially those of the cruiser 
type; is in two directions. The 
slow speed, beamy houseboat 
lies in one direction; the express 
cruiser in the other. As a rule, 
express cruisers are fairly large 
boats, equipped with a great deal 
of power, and costing many 
thousands. There is no reason 
why the smaller sizes of cruisers 
cannot be adapted for higher 
speeds than we have been used to 
seeing. Naturally one cannot 
expect to get full headroom, bath 
rooms, and other items of like 
nature, that are desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary; but you 
can have a fast boat that can be 





GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
built at a fair price and which 
will still have enough accom- 
modations so that you can go 
away for a few days on her in 
comfort. 

In the accompanying plans 
you will find a boat that is as 
good an example of the type as 
we have seen. While she is 
only twenty-five feet long, and 
six -feet wide, she has accom- 
modations which compare favor- 
ably with those found on twenty- 
five footers of the slower type. 
There is no galley accommoda- 
tions shown, but this was be- 
cause the owner did not desire to 
cook on board. There is plenty 
of room for a small alcohol 
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A Speedy Small Cruiser 


stove and a couple of dish racks, 
if they are desired. The sleeping 
arrangements are such that du- 
ring the day the cabin is entirely 
open so that the motor can be 
given the proper amount of at- 
tention, and that any oil from the 
machine will not foul the bedding. 
On each side of the cabin there is 
a transom seat with lockers 
under. Above these seats are 
folding pipe berths with canvas 
bottoms. Forward of the main 
cabin is a small toilet room with 
a couple of lockers and a marine 
type closet. A wash basin if 
desired could be placed over the 
toilet. 


Continued on page 21 
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Some Racing Results 


Lake Sunapee Yacht 
Club 


T is unquestionably true that 
yacht racing on a mountain lake 

affords a unique phase of aquatic 
sport. 

It does not at first blush contain 
the appeal to the yachting enthusiast 
that is common in connection with 
this fascinating pastime either on 
salt water or more expansive sheets 
of fresh water. But it is nevertheless 
astonishing to learn the degree of 
skill required to get the most out of 
your boat under the racing conditions 
that prevail on Lake Sunapee, New 
Hampshire. 

This lake is about 1200 feet above 
sea level among the most westerly 
foothills of the White Mountains, and 
as it is among these foothills, it may 
fairly be called a mountain lake. 
It is also a safe guess that nowhere 
in this country does there exist a 
lake so small or so high up, where 
yacht racing is so strenuously pur- 
sued. 

From end to end the lake is nine 
miles long, but there is only about 
two and a half miles of this length 
available for racing. Here the water 
broadens out to a width of about one 
and a quarter miles. On the easterly 
shore of this basin is located the club 
house of the Lake Sunapee Yacht 
Club, and an eight mile course was 
plotted some years ago which affords 
a test on all points of sailing in any 
kind of wind. For a good many 
seasons regular weekly races have 
been held on this course. During 


1917 and 1918 the war stopped the 
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Nineteen 


sport, but this year it has been 
revived again and will no doubt 
continue as in the past. 

The concluding races for this 
season were sailed on Friday, August 
29th, and brought out eleven boats. 
Prior to the war there were six or 
eight Crowninshield one design centre 
board boats, 14 ft. on the water and 
20 ft. overall. These boats were 
very able and fast—but this year 
only three appeared and were raced 
in a mixed class with other larger 
boats, on time allowance. Besides 
this mixed class there is a big class, 
similar in design to the star class at 
Port Washington. 

As may be imagined the winds on 
this lake, except on occasional days, 
or when southerly or easterly, con- 
sist of a succession of squalls. 

It is not unusual for these to hit 
up to 20 or 30 miles an hour. Sailing 
races under these conditions in small 
boats, it is needless to say, is a full 
man’s job. To keep your boat going 
and on her feet, to pick the spots 
where the squalls will help most, and 
to keep your gear intact, particularly 
when jibing, requires some knowledge 
of boat handling. 

The real feature of the racing this 
year was the performance of a new 
type designed for the writer by 
Morgan Barney, and built by Lawley 
in 1916. This was a modern scow 
type built of mahogany and finished 
in the most perfect way possible. 
On a waterline of 14 feet, with 10 feet 
overhangs and 4 feet 8 inches in 
draft, Mr. Barney managed to place 
358 sq. ft. of sail. In the hard knock 
down squalls Bobby, which by the 
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Bobby, winner of the series prize. 


way is the name of the Barney 
designed boat, was naturally at a 
disadvantage on the wind, but down 
the wind or reaching she travelled 
like a motor boat. In moderate or 
light airs she outclassed everything 
big or little that was put against her. 
Her best time over the course 1 hr. 
38 min., was made in a moderate 
breeze carrying squalls that were 
blowing from 10 to 12 miles. As three 
legs were windward, it was not bad 
going for a 14 ft. waterline boat. She 
won the season’s series prize, the 
special regatta day prize, and the 
challenge cup, and in a general way 
contributed largely to the interest in 
the racing, which will no doubt 
blossom forth next year with renewed 
vigor. 


The Midget Squadron 
Jamaica Bay, New York 


WING to the small number of 

open boats competing it was 
decided to put all classes into one. 
The course, laid out from the club 
float running in a southerly direction 
to a stake-boat at the head of Barren 
Island then in a northeasterly direc- 
tion through the Canarsie Break- 
water to Canarsie and then to the 















































































starting point at Bergen Beach made 
a triangular course of seven and one 
half miles. 

The matter of handicap was de- 
cided upon, by each boat some time 
prior to the race going over the course 
and giving in her time to the regatta 


committee. In the races, any boat 
exceeding her given time by more 
than two minutes, was disqualified. 

First race for the McKee Cup 
started at 12:45 with the slowest 
boat leaving first and so on according 
to their handicaps, the scratch boat 
Dido leaving last and allowing the 
first or slowest boat fourteen minutes 
and twenty-five seconds. The Bettina 
owned by V. De Fabio was the first 
boat to cross the finish line but 
having exceeded her given time by 
two minutes and seven seconds was 
disqualified, the race going to Min- 
erva owned by A. Miller with H. 
Wiemeyer owner of Anna K, second, 
and E. Smith’s Funny third. It was 
an exciting race with the first four 
boats to finish almost abreast which 
speaks very well for this system of 
handicapping. 

The second race which was for the 
Hambler Cup was run over the same 
course and by practically the same 
boats. The time made by the boats 
in the first race was used as a basis 
for the handicaps and it will be noted 
this proved to be a very pretty and 
exciting finish with the scratch boat 
Dido, owned by F. Briel, coming 
from behind and just nosing out the 
field, Hornet Anderson, second, and 
Smith’s Funny again third. At the 
time the gun went off for the start 
of the second race a strong breeze 
had blown up and the boats got a 
drenching from flying spray. The 
Peggy F., owned by Mr. Flohn, an 
open boat of twenty feet showed 
her heels in each race to all the other 
open boats and finished right up among 
the leading cabin boats, finishing 
fourth in each race. The Momus, 
owner A. Johnson, and the Mildred, 
A. Adamson, developed engine trouble 
and returned to the club without 
covering the course. 
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ENECA, 
Pep and 
Peerless 
reaching for 
the line in a 
race of the 
Genesee 
Dinghy Club 


Aug. 31, 1919. McKee Cup. First 
Race. 
Course 7% miles 
BOAT OWNER START FINISH ELAP. 
TIME 
*Bettina V.DeFabio 12.47.40 1.39.03 51.23 
Minerva A. Miller 12.51.40 1.39.42 48.02 Ist 
Anna K. H. Wiemeyer 12.57.55 1.39.42 41.47 2nd 
Funny E. Smith 12.51.40 1.39.44 48.04 3rd 
Peggy F. G. Flohn 12.46.00 1.39.44 53.44 4th 
Dido F. Briel 12.59.25 1.40.20 40.55 5th 
Momus A. Johnson 12.45.00 1.40.47 55.47 6th 
Fly W.Lincker 12.46.00 1.40.52 54.52 7th 
Hornet C. Anderson 12.48.40 1.44.18 55.38 8th 
Madcap P. Schneider 12.45.10 1.44.30 59.20 9th 
4 nel A. Kranz 12.52.00 1.44.31 52.31 10th 
Sea Fox R. Nurse 12.51.40 Did not finish 
*Beat given time by 2m. 7 sec. Disqualified. 
Aug. 31, 1919. Hambler Cup. 
Second Ra é. 
Course 7% miles 
BOAT OWNER START FINISH ELAP. 
TIME 
Dido F. Briel 3.32.40 4.13.05 40.25 Ist 
Hornet C. Anderson 3.21.30 4.13.15 52.30 2nd 
Funny E. Smith 3.25.15 4.13.18 48.03 3rd 
Pegey F. G. Flohn 3.20.00 4.13.19 53.19 4th 
Minerva A. Miller 3.25.18 4.13.19+48.01 5th 
Dorothy C. 
O. Haglund 3.19.00 4.13.35 54.35 6th 
Madcap P.Schneider 3.15.00 4.14.50 59.50 7th 
Bettina V.DeFabio 3.21.30 4.14.50 53.20 8th 
Anel A. Kranz 3.23.00 4.14.55 51.55 9th 
Fly W. Lincker 3.19.00 4.15.40 56.40 10th 
Momus A. Johnson 3.18.00 Did not finish 
Mildred A. 
A. Adamson 3.24.00 Did not finish 


Bayside Yacht Club 


HE Bayside Yacht Club has 

had a very active racing season. 
It has three classes of racing boats. 
The Bayside Birds, designed by Wm. 
Gardner for the club, are beautiful 
boats and very fast. Four of them 
have participated in races this year. 
The Star Class has nine boats flying 
the Bayside colors. This is by far 
the most popular class on Long 
Island Sound. Many clubs have 
boats in this class and practically all 
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own called the Star Associatio1 


The Bayside Stars in addition to 


sailing in their own club races hay 
been competing in the Star Associa- 
tion championship series, Inslee tak 
ing 2nd prize and Abbott 3rd out « 
about 25 entries. One third of tl 
races in this series are held at th 
Manhassett Bay Yacht Club—on 
third at the Port Washington Yacl 
Club and one third at the Baysid 
Yacht Club. They have also entere 
in special open regattas at othe 
clubs so they have had a very bus 
season and have done much to uy 
hold the Bayside Yacht Club’s reputa 
tion as a racing club away from home 
The third class is the Bee class « 
five boats, very able and comfortab! 
little keel sloops though not as fas 
as the Birds or Stars. They hav 
had the highest percentage of entri 


in each race this season, either four o1 


all five starting in every race. 


All three 


4 : 1- _ a | 
of these classes were al 


belong to an organization of their 








represented at Larchmont during 
the annual race week and W. L 
Inslee of this club carried off first 


honors for the week in the Star Cla 


against many competitors from other 


clubs as well as his own. He also wor 


second place in the Star Association 


championship series. 

The schedule of races for the seaso1 
at Bayside for B. Y. C 
included the following which 
the season has been a full one. 
special races were sailed beginning o1 
Memorial Day which 
season, then Independence Day, 
ladies’ race in which all the 
were sailed by ladies, and skipper 


be ats oni 


boat 


opened thi 


shows 


Five 


race in which each skipper sailed 


some boat in his class other than hi 


own, and a Labor Day race. Then the 


regular Saturday races were divide 


into three monthly series of four races 


each for June, July and August an 
in seven of the races scattered throug! 
the season the points scored count 
on the season’s championship 

each class. In each special rac 
monthly series and championshi 
series suitably inscribed 
awarded as prizes, one prize bei 
awarded when two or three boat 


compete in a class, two prizes if four 


or five boats compete and thr 


cups ar 
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prizes if six or more boats are 
entered in a class. Altogether about 
fifty prizes are awarded as the result 
of the season’s racing. They are 
presented at various club affairs 
usually on Saturday evenings and 
the championship prizes are some- 
times presented at the annual club 
dinner in the winter. 

The sportsmanship among the rac- 
ing men of B. Y. C. is excellent, 
protest: being few and far between, in 
fact in B. Y. C. races this season not 
one protest has been filed. 


WINNERS FOR 1919 
Memorial Day Regatta 
are... . . Bees 1-4 
Independence Day Regatta 
Stars. 10-47 Bees 1-3 
Ladies’ Day 
Stars 1—(sailed by Miss Inslee) 


6—(sailed by Mrs. Abbott) 
Bees 2—(sailed by Mrs. Pearson) 
1—(sailed by Miss Carolyn 
Shapter) 
Skippers’ Race 
Bees 3—(sailed by Mack) 
1—(sailed by Hopewell) 


Labor Day Regattas 


Birds 10 Stars. . 10-18-6 
Bees 3-2 
June Series—Birds.......... 10 
Stars . .47-6-62 
Bees ..41 
July Series 
Birds 10-7 
Stars 1-6-10 
Bees ; } 4-3 
August Series 
Birds —_ 
Stars ; .10-6-1 
Bees 2—(3-—4 tied for 2nd) 
Championship Series— 
ES Do i eee nds 10-2 
ES 5, 6b aie ate 6-10—1 
Bees. . ee ...0-4 
Brrps NAME OWNER 


Com. W. R. Teller 
(sailed by Bobby 
Teller) 


10 Woof 


7 Heron Donald Cowl 
2 Teuser John Johns 
STARS 


47 Mata 


1 Taurus 


Benj. L. Linkfield 
Wm. L. Inslee 


6 Aria George Abbott 
2 Southern 
Cross Arthur Knapp, Jr. 


10 Neptune F. W. Teves 
18 Big Dipper J. R. Robinson 


BEES 
4 Maybe George Hopewell 
3 Busibee Harry Clark 
2 Vespa H. S. Gaines 
l Beatrice P. W. Mack 
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The score in the Star class and Bee 


class championship series could hardly 
have been closer and the champion- 
ship in each class was decided by the 
last race. In the Stars, Abbott scored 
31 points to 30 for Teves and in the 
Bees last year’s champion, George 
Hopewell, scored 30 points and was 
just nosed out by Harry Clark with 
31 points. 

Little Bobbie Teller had a walkover 
in the Bird class scoring four first 
and one second in five races for a total 
of 24 points just twice the score of 
his nearest competitor who however 
sailed in only three championship 
races. 


The Genesee Dinghy Club 


Summary Club Races. 


e852 2 ¢ 
28 22 & & E 

BOAT OWNER Fy & : 
Whtp.....T. A. Sharp....24 20 0 1 O 
Quickstep .Geo. Roat. . 27 21 2 0 
Pup. Fred Zwack. l 3 0 0 0 
Arrow R. H. Nagle mies 
Willbee. ..C. Rampert. 11 13 00 O 
Skip H. Schicker. : 2 8s 2-3 
Peerless...O. J. Nagle 4 263412 
Seneca....J. E. Emerson .44 24 2 2 1 
Go-tt H. Brayer. . - ea 
Althea. . E. W. Delano. .12 _ -— m- 
Jeff......W. Rawnsley s &oo 6 
Duck. C. R. Drake 20 00 0 1 
Mutt E. Apple 8 70 0 0 
Atit L. Freeman. — a © 3. eé 
Pep H. D. Reed. oo wi? i 
Holdem... .W. Rawlings »9 @€s8 6 86 
Two series were sailed, each of 
five races and the winner of each 
series was determined by a race 
between the three high boats. O. J. 


Nagle won the first series and H. D. 
Reed the second. H. D. Reed won 
the annual Long Distance Race of 
13 miles on September Ist, having a 
lead of three minutes on Geo. Roat 
and nine minutes on R. H. Nagle. 


Races for the James Douglas Trophy, 
held at Toronto, August Ist and 
2nd, IQIQ. 


14 foot Dinghies meeting the Lake 
Sailing and Skiff Association’s rules con- 
testants. 

L.S.S. A. Defender, Walter Wyndger of 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club sailing. 

Genesee Dinghy Club, Challenger, George 
Roat of the G. D. C. sailing. 


First Race L. S. S. A. winner by 35 
seconds on 9 mile course. 
Second Race L. S. S. A. winner by 35 


seconds on same course. 













F. BRIEL’S 








Dido won 








the second 











race, 
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H. H. CLARK’S Busibee, a Bay- 
side Bee. 


Races for the J]. E. Emerson Inter- 
national Cup, held at Summer- 
ville, N. Y., August 16th and 17th, 


12 foot Dinghies meeting the Genesee 
Dinghy Club’s rules, contestants. 

L.S. S. A. Challenger, Wm. Coval of the 
Queen City Yacht Club, sailing. 

Genesee Dinghy Club, Defender, George 
Roat, sailing. 

First Race G. D. C 
on 6 mile course. 

Second Race G. D. C. 
minutes on 8 mile course. 


The Knickerbocker Yacht 
Club 


Annual Regatta, June 7, 1919. 


. winner by 8 minutes 


winner by 4 


LONG ISLAND SOUND SCHOONERS 
ORDER OF 


FINISH 

1. Alicia Wm. M. Baldwin 

2. Allure J. W. & E. P. Aiker 

3. Motra Clarkson Cowl 
NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 

“THIRTIES” 

1. Lena Ogden Mills Reid 

2 Adots. : s&s Ric hards 

3. Rowdy Chas. Belsky 

4. Alera F. W Belknap 


HANDICAP CLASS—THIRD DIVISION 
1. Acadian F. E. Raymond 

2. Sally IX A. E. Black 

3. Arethusa W. A. Walters 









SONDER CLASS 
H. T. Hornidge 
Wm. Hornidge 


1. Mingo 


2. Tern 


“INTER-CLUB” CLASS 





1. Strene R. W. Fraset 

2. Le Cygne. A. Walter 
BELL CLASS 

1. Eight Bells E. J. Schlette 


2. Seven Bells 
3. Three Bells 
4. One Beil. 


Continued on page 213) 


B. C. Pfeiffer 
E. T. Delevante 
J. H. Halk 






































Her seagoing qualities were well tested by patrol duty off Cape Henry. 


Desire, a former patrol boat 


HE illustrations shown here- 

with are of the twin screw 
power yacht Desire, which made 
a very creditable showing while 
doing patrol duty in the Fifth 
Naval District, being stationed 
off Cape Henry with headquar- 
ters at Norfolk, Va.; in fact, the 
Desire probably has the best 
record of any yacht in the Fifth 
Naval District, as on account 
of her exceptional seaworthy 
qualities she encountered no diffi- 
culties in staying offshore on 
station. 

The dimensions of the Desire 
are as follows:—90 ft. in length 
overall, 86 ft. waterline, 16 ft. 
6 in. beam, 5 ft. draft. 

She was built by the Gulf 
Fisheries Co., at Galveston, 
Texas, from the designs of Cox 
& Stevens of New York, for 
Captain J. W. Munn, (President 





of the Gulf Fisheries Co.), who 
required a vessel which did not 
draw too much water and was 


HE sa- 

loon is 
roomy, com- 
fortable and 
attractively 
furnished. 


WO 70- 

80 H. 
P. Buffalo 
Motors 
drive her 
11% miles 
per hour. 


adapted for cruising under any 
conditions on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The 


Desire has remarkable 





deck space, being of the flush 
deck type, and is much more 


heavily constructed than the 
average yacht of her size. She 


is powered with two 70-80 H. P. 
six cylinder Buffalo motors which 
drive her at an average speed of 
111% miles. 

The yacht is at present owned 
by Mr. W. H. Brouse, a well 
known yachtsman of Toronto, 
Canada, who at considerable 
expense restored the craft to 
first class yachting condition. 
She is a vessel which much 
admired by yachtsmen who ap- 
preciate a seaworthy, whole- 
some type of vessel. 

During the past season, Desire 
has been in commission on Long 
Island Sound and Eastern waters 


is 
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The Lonely Voyager 


By W. L. WHITE 


22,000 Miles Alone in a 32-Foot Boat 





ROM Seattle, Wash., by Panama 
Canal to West Indies, up Atlantic 


Coast to Eastport, Me., returning 
by Bahamas and West Indies, Pana- 
ma, up the Pacific Coast to Seattle, 
crossing dangerous bar-bound har- 
bors, ashore on the rocks, drifting 
over coral reefs, caught in hurricanes 
and water-spouts at sea, wrecked on 
a Mexican Island, jailed as a Ger- 
man spy in Jamaica, later dined 
and wined in Florida tourist resorts, 
visited by thousands of persons in 
hundreds of ports.—Yes and from 
heroes from the Western front to 
Panamian Indian Chiefs. 

These are a few of the adventures 


of Capt. Thos. Drake; (A direct 
descendant of the famous circum- 
navigator, Sir Francis Drake.) And 


his little 32 ft. by 10 ft. 5 ton schooner 
yacht—the Sir Francis—while on a 
four year voyage. (The writer 
cruised a month with Capt. Drake 
and from him obtained this story). 

Capt. Drake sails blow high, blow 
low. He told the writer that while 
asleep in his bunk he knows or feels 
or is fore-warned of sudden squalls 
that are bearing down upon the tiny 
schooner; also time and again he has 
laid out courses and sailed them from 
50 to 200 miles in the open sea, or 
from ports to islands. He makes 
wonderful landfalls within one to 
three miles of where he expected 
to be, after beating and sailing around 
in currents for a week or so. He 
uses no towing log, nor are any 
navigation instruments ever used. 
And after lashing the wheel and 
cooking and eating a hearty meal, 
calmly turning into his berth and 





sleeping like a baby the entire night, 
then after the Sir Francis sailed all 
night by itself, he’d come on deck 
after looking around, would “‘ guess”’ 
he was one point off his course. He’d 
change the course just enough “‘so | 
could notice it he says,’’ and would 
make his landfall, being not over 
two or three miles out of his reckon- 
ing. Can you beat it? No navigation 
other than compass and chart! He 
crossed many ocean currents, where 
gales and the trade winds would set 


the schooner off her course, no 
deck - watches, no navigating! The 


compass used, Capt. Drake told me, 
came out of a sunken launch at 
Seattle and was bought by him from 
a junk dealer for $2.00! 

The longer one talks with this 
nervy little sea master, (and he has 
proven himself that), the more as- 
tounding his voyage and record, con- 
sider that he is nearly 60 years of 
age, that his weight is around 125 
Ibs., and that he is somewhat lame 

Hundreds of newspaper articles 
and interviews have been written on 
Capt. Drake and his boat and voyage 
From Washington, California, Pan- 
ama, Jamaica, Florida and Atlantic 
Coast newspapers. 

His entire “‘medicine chest’’ con- 
sisted of one quart bottle of sulphur. 
When he felt ill, he would take a 
“shot’’ of it in a glass of whiskey. 
In four years, Capt. Drake states, it 
kept him well and going even in the 
tropics where he lived on bacon, 
beans and other heating foods, when 
at sea. 


“T was born,” said Capt. Drake, 


‘ 


‘in 1863 at Gravesend, Eng., and as 


tex little 5-ton schooner 

Sir Francis, Captain 

Thomas Drake, Master and 

Owner, leaving San Diego 
for Panama 


boy and man sailed over the Seven 
Seas therefrom. When only 12 I 
shipped as a cook in a 40-ton Grimsby 
fishing sloop, later sailed in the 100 
year old brig Sirius. I visited Africa, 
India, Russia, the Baltic, Black Sea, 
Red Sea, Mediterranean and Nile, 
Ganges, Columbia River, Suez and 
Panama Canals, Alaska, Central and 


South America, Sweden, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, also Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, the United States and 


other places. And after spending 
over 20 years at sea in large vessels, 
I came to U. S. A. and settled in 
Washington, where I went into the 
lumber industry. Well, I followed this 
-also did some farming; yet all the 
time I was living ashore by day or 
night before me came pictures of 
strange and wonderful places, islands 
and ports I’ve seen while a seaman, 
yet I recalled them even while in a 
square rigger, and aloft fisting the 
canvas in gales, I felt that some 
day I would own my own boat, go 
and see these far tropic lands, in 
along the shallows, up lonely rivers, 
thus visit and see the coasts, islands 
and people in queer places. Oh! this 
is the life; just give me a sound sea 
boat, plenty of grub and a fair wind 
what more does one require?’’’ 
‘Tell me Captain,” said I, “‘just 
how you figured out your queer boat 
and your plans regarding the voyage 
before you started.” He looked off 
into space and then alongside where 
the foam from the gulf stream 
washed along the schooner’s keel, and 
said: “Well, it’s a long story, you 
see I had this in mind for years. 
I owned a small sloop and cruised 




















































There are sharks at Panama! 


alone in it up into British Columbian 
waters. She was a good boat but un- 
suitable for long ocean voyages, so 
I drew designs for a real sea going 
boat: one, that while small would 
stand any sort of -weather. I’ve 
sailed the Sir Francis over 22,000 
miles and she has stood the test. 
I built her partly on the model of the 
famous Norwegian pilot boats, and 
the North Sea fishing smacks. She 
is only 32 ft. long, ten ft. beam, 3 ft. 
draft, 41% ft. free-board at the bow; 
mid-ships only 2 ft. 6 in. and 3% ft. 
at the stern. The bottom is of the 
‘V’ type and of course, is a keel boat. 
I needed a roomy cabin, so I made it 
12 ft. long, 10 ft. wide. In it are two 


large berths, many lockers, also 
folding tables, a Shipmate wood- 


coal range cooks my food and warms 
the cabin. Aft of cabin is a 6 ft. 
cock pit and steering wheel, all sheets 
from the sails are belayed and handled 
from here, being an easy reach from 
the wheel. Under the deck, behind 
the cockpit is a five horse power 
gasoline engine, with a feathering 
propeller. I get 5 miles per hour 
under power alone and 6 to 8 under 
sail. In running off before good 
breezes sometimes I get 10 miles per 
hour. These speeds are very good 
for so small a boat in the open seas. 
I use power mostly in getting into 
harbors, in calms or head winds. 
However, over seventy per cent. of 
the entire voyage was made under 
sails. Just notice the small masts 
and light gear and sails. You'd 
hardly think they’d stand even one 
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gale, but I have been in hundreds of 
storms with them. Now and then the 
masts would bend about like fish 
poles. I used to watch them and 
wonder when they would snap off 
and tear away the whole rig, but 
they never did and here we are!” 

““Now, I don’t like a full ship— 
I mean I would rather sail by myself 
than have a crew or a mate. My 
reasons are that I could use a smaller 
boat, then too, I could go when and 
where I wanted to, and stay in a 
port or country as long as I cared to, 
having no one but myself to please, 
also the food for such a long voyage 
costs considerable. One man can 
live cheaply, yet 3 or 4 would be 
rather expensive. My boat would 
have been smaller but in order to get 
clearance papers into foreign waters, 
she had to be at least 5 ton burden. 
Anyway few men would have cared to 
‘ship’ in so small a craft. I'd read of 
Capt. Slocum’s round-the-world voy- 
age alone, so I concluded to do as he 
did—go alone.”’ (The entire. round 
trip voyage is made alone, except for 
the month’s side trip, where the 
writer cruised with the Captain and 
two other short trips along the 
Pacific Coast, and later one in Co- 
lombia, S. A. None of these short 
trips are considered by him as 
being part of the main voyage.) 

Asked regarding the weeks of 
lonely, afar at sea voyages and if the 
limitless sea didn’t appall him—he 
just grinned, saying: “‘ Now sir, most 
people I meet, suck in their breath 
and exclaim, ‘Oh! Captain—alone 
at sea, in storms, heavy seas, and at 
night, how awful!’ Yes so it is to 
landsmen, even lots of seamen would 
not dare out alone, yet I am 
always busy laying off courses, over- 
hauling the gear and sails, and cook- 
ing. I bake my own bread and as 
that sort of cooking requires much 
time. Many is the time I’ve had to 
sit flat on the cabin floor and cook. 
The*schooner being in high seas was 
jumping nearly out of water,—it seem- 
ed to me. Oh, yes, I had the wheel iashed 
on the course, and the boat steered 
herself. As no one man could stand 
watch and steer on weeks of sailing. 
Very few boats will steer themselves 
—mine does. 

“Besides my duties of keeping the 
schooner fit, I have plenty of maga- 
zines and books. I roll into my bunk 
and read hours on end both day time 
and of evenings, while in open sea. 
Of course, in coming to land I stay 
on deck. I enjoy myself regardless of 
what country or port I’m at, for to 
one who loves and knows the seas as 
I do, there are thousands of strange 
and ‘vonderful things to see. Large 
steamers drive away the ocean in- 
habitants, while they come to the 
surface and follow the small sailing 
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vessels—they slipping through the 
water without a sound, almost, 
why I only have to look overside in 
the tropics to see monster sea 
turtles. I caught a dozen of them 
and cooked them in many ways; also 
large fish—sharks? why one night I 
was sailing along the Mexican Coast, 
and I ran through a school of man- 
eating sharks. Also along this coast, 
a 60-ft. whale arose under and partly 
to one side of the boat and came 
near overturning it—sure did startle 
me. Later while off a river, though far 
at sea in Central American waters 

8 ft. land snakes swam all about me, 
so I knew I was not near Ireland! 
You see big floods in the tropic rivers 
had washed down these snakes and 
carried them out to sea. I was glad 
when they passed out of sight astern. 
They looked—well ‘biteful’ and it 
would have been easy for them to 
crawl aboard me if calm.” 

Capt. Drake sailed from Seattle, 
Washington, July 28, 1915 and when 
the writer met him in Tampa, Fla., 
had been out two years. “Just 
starting’’ as he puts it. He ran down 
the dangerous Pacific Coast, where 
every harbor is bar-bound and per- 
have been washed overboard 
from large steamers in passing these 
bars. They could only be crossed in 
-alm weather, and vessels caught out- 
side in storms could not get into port, 
but had to put to sea and ride it out. 
This was the luck of Capt. Drake and 
his tiny craft. ‘“‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘I 
sure got a lot of extra riding round 
while laying hove to off the Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Northern California 
coasts in storms. 

Putting into San Francisco he lay 
off the World’s Fair Grounds and 
was a guest of the Fair. He lay at 
anchor off the Fair for two weeks, 
then sailed up the many bays around 
the Fair and up the Sacramento 
River to the California State Capital 
of the same name, “stating the 
river is higher than the land as 
dykes are used to retain the river 
just as I saw in Holland in boyhood 
voyages. Sailing up this fine river, I 
could look off over the country and 
see miles of crops, of grain, fruit and 
potatoes raised by the Japanese 
farmers. I called at a small port 
up this river, the entire burg was of 
Chinese only. I even took in a movie 
show run by Chinks therein. Passing 
down to sea, I sailed out through the 
Golden Gate southward towards 
Panama. I stopped at many fine 
ports along the 700 mile California 
coast including Monterey, the quaint 
old first capital of California. At 
Santa Cruz on the same Bay is the 
only place I know where grass in 
lawns grows down to the edge of the 
ocean. The grass is wet by salt spray 
in every gale. Cruising south from 
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here I passed the Channel Islands, 
further on I called at Catalina, the 
famous sport fisherman’s island. Ava- 
lon, a town there, had just burnt 
down—from there I made calls along 
the California coast, putting into 
San Diego Bay, saw another World’s 
Fair. I was informed that I an- 
chored near the spot where in past 
centuries lay the treasure gallions 
of Eleano and Cabrillo and looking 
aloft could see the U. S. A. airplanes 
roaring across the skies.’’ While in 
this port, there was a hundred and 
sixty-s¢ven year old Chinese pirate 
junk that came from China, full of 
relics and curios used as a floating 
museum. Her master wishing to go 
inland for a vacation secured Capt. 
Drake’s services and for two weeks 
he was master of this famous old 
pirate junk. 

Put to sea again, this time headed 
for the Panama Canal, he ran into 
schools of whales off the lower 
California Coast and at the queer old 
volcanic island of San Martin, Mex- 
ico, “looks like the whole top of it 
had melted, then cooled—in the 
past’’ says Capt. Drake in his Log 
book. He lay safely at anchor off 
the island, yet the mighty Pacific 
swells parted his cable in the night 
and had thrown the schooner on the 
shore. The tide falling, he failed to 
get her off, so calmly fastening a line 
ashore, he turned in and slept well 
until morning. However, day dawned 
wild, a northwest gale drove in big 
seas, and threw the boat higher up 
the beach. Each sea lifted the Sir 
Francis and dropped her down, 
tearing loose the iron shoe from her 
keel and other damage. Some 
Mexican fishermen came and helped 
float the schooner. On telling Capt. 
Drake they could pilot him into a 
small narrow bay, trying to reach 
this place the Mexicans ran the boat 
hard ashore and on the rocks that 
soon knocked holes in her hull; it 
rained and blew a gale for 24 hours, 
yet all this time, this wonderful 
little boat stood the heavy seas and 
pounding on the rocks. 

The fisherman deserting him, Capt. 
Drake patched up the leaks at low 
tide. On the following high tide he 
got her afloat, only to have her drift 
ashore, luckily on a sand beach this 
time—‘‘otherwise I'd have left her 
bones on this Island,”’ writes Capt. 
Drake. “I worked day after day 
and part of the nights for nearly a 
week before I got her dug out of the 
sand enough to float her. Well, I 
sailed south, leaking all the time 
now until I got to Panama to over- 
haul her. From Cape San Lucas to 





La Union, Central America for some 
1200 miles, far at sea I met head 
then 
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winds, hurricanes—now and 
water spouts came chasing me 
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had to dodge them, otherwise ‘ Davy 
Jones’ for me and the boat. I tell 
you down along here I don’t see 
why they call the ocean Pacific. 
I got into all kinds of storms, rains 
that were simply floods. Thunder! 
lightning! Why the lightning was in 
solid sheets, seemed to spray the 
entire sky—hit close by me some- 
times. The thunder shook the 
schooner from truck to keel and man, 
the seas, they seemed in storms to be 
higher than the masts of the boat— 
had just one of them come aboard it 
would have sunk me surely! In the 
height of the storm like as not the 
gear on the mast head would carry 
away,” and Capt. Drake had to 
climb the reeling masts and hang on, 
fixing the broken parts, while the 
masts swept in dizzy circles across 


the gale swept sky. The schooner 
roHing, wheel lashed, heavy seas 


running, and oh! all alone. No 
chance of help if a fall. No friendly 
help or voice, only roaring wind, sea 
and black night or lightning riven 
sky. 

Sailing week on week, then ‘“‘at 
last”’ he reaches Panama. The Canal 
officials, naval officers, newspapers, 
everybody gave him a royal send- 
off. He spent many happy months 
around the canal, making side trips 
up rivers, to islands for shells or 
curios and seeing the tropical won- 
ders of fruits, jungles, rivers, lakes. 
A Norwegian fish steamer towed him 
through the Canal, when after visit- 
ing old Porto Bello, (Admiral ‘Sir 
Francis’’ Drake died here and was 
buried at sea off here. Capt. Drake, 
being a direct descendant of this 
famous old sea rover)—took photos 
of these old cannons and forts there 
about. He also called at Lorenzo 
Castle that Morgan sacked, clearing 
for Jamaica, he sailed N. N. E. 
making 40 to 100 miles per day 
Here gales hit him again, yet the 
grand little schooner rode the seas 
like a duck, and he’d sailed 10,000 
miles before a sea came aboard over 
the bow (few steamer captains could 
justly claim that!) Sighting land 
and seeing a bay,—also a town ashore, 
he boldly sailed in and anchored. 
On going ashore he found he’d landed 
in a port where foreign craft wasn’t 
allowed to enter, so it being wartime 
and Capt. Drake’s face being burned 
by the tropic sun, the black policemen 
said ‘“‘oh, here’s a red faced German 
spy, see his boat is painted black 
and is low and small so he can hide 
it!” Soon the “capture of the 
German spy went through the island 
like a wireless message.” Later 
thousands of persons came rushing 
down to see the spy’s boat. For 
three days a giant policeman paced 
alongside of little Capt. Drake, after 
taking the schooner, they allowed 
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him to walk about. On reading his 
log book and diary and the large 
bunch of newspaper articles aboard, 
it was found to be a mistake and they 
let him go. Capt. Drake tells the 
writer that they “sure made it up to 
me, the ladies sent cooling drinks 
and tropical fruits also foods, enough 
to sink us! The children—why they 
came aboard in swarms, till I had to 
have policemen to keep ’em off or 
they’d have capsized: me sure!” 
While here they showed him the tree 
that ‘tis claimed Columbus sat under 
and ate his breakfast when he landed 
in Jamaica. 

From this island he cruised to the 
Cayman Islands. A gale blew for 
over two weeks so he lay here at 
anchor, going ashore helped the 
kindly natives gather cocoanuts and 
odd tropical products along the beach 

Sailing in a heavy sea and gale from 
the Cayman Islands, he made a 
westerly course for the Channel, 
westward of Cuba, after sailing and 
beating around a week came within 
three or four miles of the light house 
on Cape San Antonio, Cuba, a 
wonderful run as no observations were 
taken. Capt. Drake says he simply 
“feels’’ that his “landfall’’ or port 
is right over there, just like a bird or 
cat, getting where they want to go, 
aptly states Capt. Drake. His sense 
of direction is remarkably acute and 
seldom has failed him! Rounding 
this Cape, he sailed inside the Great 
Colorado reefs for days, cruising 
about dainty little tropical islands; 


Continued on page 208 
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The Captain strolls ashore 
in the tropics. 
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URORE, the 96 foot motor 
yacht designed and built by 
the Luders Marine Construction 
Company of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, after giving a most excellent 
account of herself as a S. P. 
boat in the Navy and also as a 
hospital ship has been purchased 
by J. H. Brander, Esquire, of 
Darien, Connecticut, who is hav- 
ing her refitted at the yard of her 
builder for winter use in Florida. 
This boat completed in 1916 
got so little use before being 
purchased by the Navy Depart- 
ment that she is practically an 
unknown boat in these waters. 
Built as a compromise between 
a house boat and a cruiser she 
admirably retains the best qual- 
ities of both types. With a 
width of 18 feet interior accom- 
modations on an unusually gener- 
ous scale are obtainable. While 
the draft of water is only five 
feet still with the ample deadrise 
of the bottom a boat tremen- 
dously easy in a seaway has been 
obtained. -Patroling the waters 
around Sandy Hook during the 
wiiter. of 1918 amply proved 
the seagoing qualities of this 
craft. 
Powered with two heavy duty 
90 H. P. Standard motors this 


ENEROUS 
beam permits 
roomy quarters 
for the owner and 
his guests. 


Aurore, 96-Footer 


boat slips along with scarcely a 
ripple showing at a speed of 12 
knots and with her rakish down 
hill sheer, two stacks, military 
mast and low deck house she 
presents a very smart appearance 
indeed. 

For a boat of this size she is the 
last word in comfort. Electrically 
illuminated, the current is in- 
sured by two independent dyna- 
mo sets supplemented by a very 
ample storage battery set to 
supply light when the boat is at 
anchor and whenever the slight 
purr of the dynamos might be 
objectionable. 

An ice making plant solves one 
of the most troublesome ques- 
tions of tropical cruising—the 
plant will not only chill the 
refrigerators to a very low tem- 
perature but will also manu- 
facture, from spring water, about 
40 pounds of ice per day. 

Gasolene for a run of about 
600 miles is carried in copper 
tanks set amidships; these tanks 
are set in drip pans that will 
allow any leakage of gasolene to 
at once find its way overboard. 
A feature of this installation is 
the very short gasolene piping 
required and even this is entirely 
in view and exposed so that any 
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Ca rome goer 


damage would at once be ap- 


parent. 
The owners’ living quarters 
are aft and as shown on the 


plans consist of a master’s room 
with bath, a guest room and 
bath, a second stateroom for 
guest and a vestibule or lobby 
in which an emergency bed can 
be made up. Six people in this 
manner can be most luxuriously 
accommodated. 

The engine room amidships 1s 
separated from the rest of the 
boat by water tight steel bulk- 
heads at each end of this compart- 
ment. A well appointed galley 
is forward of the engine room and 
adjacent to the raised dining 
saloon. This room of ample 
size is finished entirely in rich 
African mahogany with blue 
upholstery. Nine people can sit 
around the handsomely carved 
table and the extra large side- 
board is an invitation to the feast. 

Crew’s quarters consist of room 
for captain, engineer, cook and 
sailors enough to bring the com- 
plement up to seven men. This 
boat is now to be known as the 
Claribel and will carry the colors 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
and will be a notable addition 
to that fleet. 
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MURRAY WATTS, member of 


* Society of Naval Architects and 


Marine Engineers, announces that 
he has just returned from service 


abroad as Captain of Co. E., 57th 


Engineers, U.S. A., (inland water- 
ways regiment), and _ will resume 
business at his new offices at 136 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Plans and _ specifications 
furnished for seagoing and inland 


waterway types of commercial ves- 
sels. Also for steam and sailing 
yachts and motor boats. The yacht 
and vessel brokerage is handled by 
J. Linton Rigg, Esq. 


And Yet Labor Wants 
More! 


HE New York Tribune published 

figures recently which showed 
that in the last decade the annual 
average wage of the steelworker had 
been advanced from $729 to $1,950 
a year, or an increase of 160 per cent. 
The rail workers’ wages have ad- 
vanced from $721 a year in 1908 to 
$1,505 a year in 1919. Over against 
this it of note that, although 
living costs have been doubled since 
1914 alone, naval officers of the United 
States have received no increase 
whatever in pay since 1908. It is 
also of note in this connection that 
during the war Uncle Sam paid hod 
arriers doing Government work $5.30 
for an eight hour day and to ensigns 
of the Navy $4.65 for a twenty-four 
hour day. To plasterers Uncle Sam paid 
$7.25 a day, while to lieutenants of 
the Navy he gave only $6.57. 

The remuneration of a captain of 
the Navy, upon whom usually de- 
volves the command of our greatest 
naval vessels, is about equal to that 
of a railway engineer. It no 
wonder, therefore, that resignations 


is 
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of naval officers are increasing, in 
spite of the fact that such are not 
being accepted by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Under these circumstances 
it will be necessary for naval officers 
to become expert financiers, and 
even then it will be difficult to see 
how they will make both ends meet 
and keep out of debt 





British Canoe 
Association 
The Editor. 

Dear Sir, I believe it will be of 
interest to Canoeists and boatmen 
in general in America to hear of 
the revival of the British Canoe 
Association which is being very 
vigorously proceeded with. 

As doubtlessly the case im 
America, there is now a real 
revival of interest in Canoeing and 
out-of-door life, and our great 
endeavor is to encourage and foster 
this in every way. 

Not enjoying the fine facilities 
of America the sport had lan- 
guished here, somewhat prior to 
the war, but now the outlook ts a 
very different one. Before very 
long we hope to have the pleasure 
of a Canoe Cruise in the States. 
It will always be a great pleasure 

hear from American  well- 
wishers and supporters particu- 
larly now at the outset. 

American Canoetsts wsiting 
Great Britain can depend on a 
warm welcome and every asstst- 
tance. ; 

To still further our common 
aims we are about to produce an 
attractive illustrated ‘‘ Cruising and 
Canoeing Journal’ on up-to-date 
lines in which besides the Conti- 
nental news hope to make 
American notes a special feature. 
For this purpose the editor will 
welcome contributions, canoeing 
stories, cruises, club notices 
well as subscribers. 

For the same purpose and also 
for the Cruising and Canoeing 
Bibliography in process of compila- 
tion, sendings of canoe and cruts- 
ing literature, magazines and cut- 
tings will be gratefully received. 

With best wishes and hearty 
greetings from the enthusiastic 
canoeists of the Old World to their 
canoeing cousins of the New, 

E. J]. Gordon Spencer, F.R.G.S. 
Hon. Sec., 
Biddenham, 
Bedford, England. 
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Houseboats in Oregon 
NE might travel far and find no 
more picturesque, and at the 
same time modernly convenient, com- 
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munity than the village of house- 
boats which a middle western news- 
paper describes as having come to- 
gether on the Willamette River, 
Oregon. The settlement not a 
sun ner colony, but an all-the-year- 
round village of hundreds of homes 
built on pontoons. The community 
has been built up by some 4500 
residents within convenient distance 
of Portland. The homes are moored 
to piles driven in the river bed, and 
the houses face toward the middle 
of the river with their back doors 
looking toward the shore. As it 
floats on the Willamette, the village 
of little white houses, many with 
flowers at the windows and with all 
the modern conveniences inside, from 
telephone to gas range, is at least 
exceptional; and in this day of high 
rents it offers a practical suggestion 
to people living in a crowded city 
near a suitable river. 


Jeanette Sold 
NOTABLE sale is rep rted 
through the office of Simon 

Fisch, Yacht Broker, of the Auxiliary 
Schooner Yacht Jeanette for Mr. 
Geo. G. Williams of Farmington, 
Conn., to Mr. Chester M. Curry of 
this city. Jeanette was designed by 
John G. Alden in 1915 for Mr. Wil- 


is 


liams who used her for off shore 
cruising and made several cruises 
to Labrador and Nova Scotia. She is 


72 ft. o. a., 50 ft. w. 1., 15 ft. beam and 
10 ft. draught. There is probably 
no better seaboat of her type avail- 
able and she is considered one of the 
handsomest craft ever designed. New 
owner will use her next season for 
cruising in Long Island Sound. 

The same office also reports the 
following other sales: 

51-Ft. gasolene cruiser, Mycelma, 
sold for A. W. Atkinson of Island 
Heights, N. J., to Major Frederick 
Pope of this city. 

50-Ft. cruiser, Utopia, s Id for Dr 
F. T. Rogers of Providence, to Mr. 
S. G. Etherington, Larchmont Y. C. 

Auxiliary sloop QOutstsiana, for F. 
A. Archibald of New Rochelle to 
Arthur M. Reese of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Auxiliary yawl, 7 ashmoo, for Dud- 
ley R. Leland of Norfolk, Mass., to 
Mr. A. E. Dowler of Port Washington, 
L. I. 

40-Ft. cruiser, Muskeget, sold to 
I. P. Bradley of New Rochelle. 

35-Ft. cruiser, Minneapolis, sold 
for J. H. Prior of Minneapolis, Minn. 
to Chas. A. Taylor of L. I. City. 

Auxiliary yawl, Hobby, sold for 
Chas. J. Nourse of Oyster Bay to a 
local yachtsman. 

30 Ft. R. D. cruiser, Hank M. sold 
to M. Strauss of Bay Shore, L. I 

Cat boat, Pinta, sold for Louis 
Watjen of Greenwich, Conn., to R. 
G. Fraser of Burlington, Wis. 
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The Mercator Chart 






LTHOUGH this chart is a main- 

stay of the navigator, and is 
early introduced to the student, its 
construction is not adequately de- 
scribed in the books and some of the 
diagrams used suggest erroneous in- 
ferences. 

Bowditch refers to it as a ‘‘ projec- 
tion so-called.’’ Captain Lecky, in his 
Wrinkles, calls it a construction. 
Its peculiar features are (1) that 
everywhere on the chart a degree of 
longitude has the same length as at 
the equator and (2) that the scale of 
miles increases as the distance from 
the equator is greater. This increase 
is just sufficient to keep the true 
proportion between the length of a 
degree of latitude and of longitude 
in every part of the chart. 

The resulting chief advantages of 
the chart are that a compass course 
may be laid down as a straight line 
though being in fact a loxodromic 
curve and that horizontal angles 
may be plotted at their full value. 

Theoretically at least, the chart 
might be built up of small sections 
taken from a series of concentric 
globes, assuming that they had been 
chosen with radii suitable for the 
purpose. From the innermost globe 
would be taken a strip at the equator, 
say of one degree of longitude in 
width and running up to ten degrees 
of latitude, substantially a rectangle. 
The next slightly larger globe would 
furnish a rectangle of one degree of 
longitude and a degree of latitude, 
next above ten. So on in succession a 
degree of latitude would be taken 
from each successively larger globe, 
until, on account of the rapidly chang- 
ing value in the length of longitude, 
it was necessary to restrict the cutting 
to half degrees, and finally to quarter 
degrees of latitude. These strips 
joined one above the other in proper 
order would give the required chart 
to the extent of one degree of longi- 
tude in width. 

Assuming the inner globe to have 
a unit radius, it is a fact that each 
of the other globes would have a 
radius equal to the natural secant of 
the latitude to be taken from it. 
This illustration of the globes is only 
intended to visualize the fact that 
the table of natural secants may be 
utilized to expand the parts of the 
chart in accordance with the law of 
its construction. It may be here 
suggested that if the reader has not 
at hand such a table, he may readily 
calculate a few natural secants by 
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dividing unity by the corresponding 
natural cosines. 

The Mercator Chart is sometimes 
represented in the books as being 
developed on the surface of a cylinder 
wrapped about the earth, which it 
touches tangentially only at the 
equator. It is only too easy for the 
student to make the erroneous in- 
ference that the markings on the 
surface of the earth together with its 
latitude parallels are projected from 
the center of the earth upon this 
cylinder, which thus becomes the 
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chart in question. As a matter of 
fact, truly to represent the cor- 
responding latitudes on the earth 
and upon such a cylinder, as upon a 
Mercator Chart, it would be neces- 
sary to bend the lines from the 
earth’s center as in Figure 1. In this 
Figure A P C is a section of the 
earth, P being the pole, A C the 
plane of the equator and C G a line 
on the cylinder perpendicular to the 
equator at C. In other words, the 
latitude parallels on the chart are 
more closely spaced than they would 
be if laid down by a tangential scale. 
Referring again to the figure, it may 
be said that the tangent C G per- 








forms the useful service of indicating 
the length of the radii which might 
be used in the production of the series 
of concentric globes above men- 
tioned. It is not the value of the 
distances from C along the tangent 
but the varying lengths of the radii 
that are to be considered. It is evi- 
dent that these radiiare at thesame 
time natural secants of the several 
latitudes to be considered if the 
earth’s equatorial radius is deemed 
to be unity. 

Figure 2 is the same as Figure 1 
except that these secants are shown 
with suggestions of the globes which 
each of them would develop and the 
short heavy marks on these globes 
correspond to the shorter marks upon 
the earth’s surface indicating the 
sections of the earth’s surface which 
have been enlarged by projection 
upon the successively larger globes. 

Figure 3 shows a section of the 
cylinder where the secants intersect 
it, together with the successive globe 
sections inclined to its surface. The 
curvature of the section of the 
cylinder is so slight that it may be 
disregarded. The map sections may 
be deemed to be swung into line 
with such surface, when it will appear 
that there are vacant spaces which 
increase in width in the higher lati- 


tudes. The map sections are slid 
down together into a continuous 
map. 


It must, of course, be recognized 
that the location of these vacant 
spaces is more or less arbitrary, and 
that by selecting from each of the 
supposed globes only a few minutes 
of latitude, the number of spaces 
would be indefinitely increased. Their 
presence, however could not be 
eliminated and no useful object 
would be served by refining the 
operation too much. It must be 
understood throughout that differ- 
ences too minute to be of conse- 
quence have been disregarded. The 
H O plotting charts, of which there 
are twelve, extend only to latitude 60. 
In the lower latitudes the subdivision 
of a full degree into minutes of lati- 
tude is made by equal parts. In the 
higher latitudes, half degrees are so 
treated. An examination of the 
Table of Meridional Parts shows that 
these are figured to one-tenth of a 
mile and that the scale of miles 
changes but slightly in a quarter 
degree even on the approach of the 
80th parallel. 

The formula for the construction 
of this table is greatly complicated 
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Seat lakes 


‘Te y Sr of 1 | (raf 


(SRBAT Lakes Express Cruisers are the 
smartest and most striking boats ever 
developed—types that command admira- 
tion and praise in all waters. 


Their reserve seaworthiness, commodious and 
luxurious appointments and unusual turn of speed 
—twenty miles an hour or more—bring these 
cruisers closest to the ideals of both experienced 
marine enthusiast and layman. 


Flexibility of speed, together with the open cockpit, the shelt- 
ered bridge and the protected cabins, make the Great Lakes 
Express Cruiser an ideal boat for extended cruising in all kinds 
of weather, in all waters. Eight people and a crew of two are 
easily and comfortably accommodated for any length of cruise. 
All controls are carried to the spacious bridge for one man 


operation. 
Write or wire for particulars, 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in America 


Also Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction and Quality to 
Individual Specifications. 
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by the fact that the earth is not quite 
a true sphere, but has a slightly 
greater equatorial diameter. The 
formula for the computation is to be 
found on page 507 of Bowditch under 
the heading Explanation of Tables. 
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The results obtained by this formula, 
notwithstanding its complexity, do 
not differ greatly from those obtained 
by assuming a value of one sea mile 
to a minute of arc in longitude at the 
equator and that the earth is a true 
sphere. Under this last computation 
the number of meridional parts for 
any given latitude would be slightly 
greater than as per the table in Bow- 
ditch. The total difference at latitude 
60 would only be 50.6 parts to be 
added to 4507.1 of the table, while 
at latitude 40 only 24.3 additional 
parts would be required. 

Considering the earth as a sphere, 
the number of meridional parts for a 











single degree at any latitude is found 
by multiplying the natural secant 
of that latitude by 60. The total 
number of meridional ‘parts to any 
latitude from the equator, taken in 
full degrees, is found by adding 
together the natural secants of all 
the degrees to and including the one 
in question and multiplying the prod- 
uct by 60. 

If the Mercator Chart were actually 
developed on a tangent scale, and 
assuming an equatorial radius of 
3440 miles, the parts on the tangent 
as compared with those of the true 
Mercator Chart would be: 

Lat. 10° 606 as against 599 


20° 1252 “ a 
30° 1986 “ © ae 
40° 2886 “ 2608 
80° 19510 “ «8352 


The extreme limit for the Mercator 
Map is 80° of Latitude. The natural 
secant of that Latitude is 5.7580. 
Increasing from the unit 1.0000 at 
the equator, it becomes nearly 9.6 at 
84° and 14.3 at 86°, with an addition 
of almost five whole numbers between 
86° and 87°, and becomes infinity 
at 90°. The Hydrographic Office 
Charts stop at 60° with a value to the 
natural secant of only 2.0000. 

To sum up the whole matter, it is 
sufficient to remember that in the 
Mercator Chart we are dealing with a 
varying scale of miles. That the 
detail in all parts of the chart is cor- 
rectly noted both as to Latitude and 
Longitude and as to its bearing as 
respects other details, and that the 
enlargement of the chart at any given 
latitude as compared with the equator 
is produced by multiplying the values 
at the given latitude by the natural 
secant of that latitude. 


Why Not Metric Weights 
and Measures? 


"ey emer the American - British 
people do what Germans did 
1871—put meter-liter-gram into ex- 
clusive use? 

How was it done in Germany? In 
Germany, Austria, and the other 
lands of the hun, the change was 
made in the cities in a few weeks, in 
the country in a few months. Manu- 
facturers went on just as they were, 
using tools they had—no machines, 
tools or drawings were scrapt— 
plenty of witnesses living. 

Those of our manufacturers who 
have adopted meter-liter-gram have 





found the saving to be so great that 
the cost of the change was quickly 
made up. Kynoch, the Krupp of the 
British Isles, adopted the metric 
system in 1914, and its President, 
Chamberlain, declared that it paid 
for itself in 1 year at a cost of only 1 
per cent of a year’s dividends. 

The Wells concern adopted metrics 
in 1914 and saved annually for itself 
$50,000.00 as well as benefitting its 
customers annually $50,000.00. 
Many other producers, merchants, 
manufacturers in U. S. America- 
Britannia now make exclusive use of 
the metric system or of 2 standards. 

Panama, Filipines, Porto Rico, 
Cuba—parts of U. S. America—have 
long used meter-liter-gram, and other 
Americans going to and working 
in these parts find they gain pro- 
ficiency in the use of meter-liter- 
gram in about 2 weeks without effort, 
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and wonder why the rest of U. S. 
Ameiica continues to muddle along 
with a German jumble that even the 
Germans scrapt in 1871. 
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Wilcox, Crittenden 
& Co., Inc. 


10S. Main St. Middletown, Conn. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Marine Hardware 





PEQUOT BILGE PUMP 


ORKS whenever engine is going. Will not cramp or bind. 
Easily attached; split cam fastens together around shaft by 
machine screws; held in place by set screw. Can be disconnected at 
will. All Pump parts made of brass to avoid rust. Strainer with each 
Pump. Look for @ Mark of Quality. 


GET THIS BOOK ‘saa | 
“Sea Craft Suggestions : 
and Supplies.” Full of | hs —be<+ 
useful information a- eae 
bout Ground Tackle, s 
Steering Gear, Com- ms 


passes etc. Sent on ee 


receipt of 50c. as — 





It pays to buy our kind. 
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Pigure 1404 


A NEW IMPROVED MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18 x 18 x 11” high to top of bowl, 2!4” cylinder. 
For above or below water line. 
The best little closet on the market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large size toilet. All brass and 
porcelain. Oak seat and cover. 


All prices subject to market advances, which are continually 
changing. 


Manufactured Solely by. 


The J. H. Curtiss Co. 
2 South Street New York 














NEW CATALOGUE 


The new edition of our Marine Cata- 
logue will be ready early in January. 
It will contain some novel features 
and many new items of interest to 
you. Send in your name at once to 
make sure of your copy. Ask for 
Catalogue 620. 


GEO:B-CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE OUTFITTERS 


440 North Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 
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A Craft for Com 


HAPPY idea and one quite 

practical in this day of high 
speed craft, and to solve the 
problem the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation has pro- 
duced a new yacht adapted in 
every respect for coastal ferry 
service. 

The general appearance of the 
boat is striking and is attracting a 
great deal of attention among 
the yachting fraternity. Her 
deckhouse is forward, and a 
raised cabin is aft, followed by a 
comfortable cockpit which always 
lends to the comfort of a boat of 
this type. This boat is powered 
with two eight cylinder, 200 
H. P. each, 534 in. by 7in. Model 


“M” Speedway motors, and 
develops a speed of over 27 miles 
an hour. Built on the usual 
seaworthy lines of these builders 
at Morris Heights and with 
exceptional day cruiser accom- 
modations, such a craft is admi- 
rably adapted for a business man 
to commute from his country 
home to business. 

Commuting by water in smaller 
craft has increased considerably 
this season and, due to the call 
for small, comfortable, fast boats, 
the Consolidated people have 


developed a design that meets 
the approval of those who desire 
a change from the usual modes of 
If one’s country home is 


travel. 








muting 


on the water within a 30 mile 


radius of business, here is a 
yacht which ably meets the 
requirements. What a delight- 


ful way to commute. Think of 
it! One hour to business by 
water with comfort, safety and 
speed. 

Two 52 ft. ‘“Commuters’’ are 
now building at the plant of the 
Consolidated to be delivered 
this fall. They will be used in 
Florida waters where extreme 
speed is essential in getting to 
and from the fishing grounds 
without loss of time. 

In the summer they will be 
used in the waters of the Sound 
for commuting purposes. 





(j= of the Brazilian battleship tenders recently built by the Luders Marine Construction 


Company. 


way she throws spray outward and downward. 


and “V” botiom model .which has proven unusually successful. 
engines they have a speed of 18 miles an hour, notwithstanding the fact that they weigh practically 


five tons. 





They are very heavily constructed of teak and mahogany. 


These boats are 


The picture was taken just as the boat struck a swell, and gives an idea of the 


a combination round bottom 


With their 6 cylinder Sterling 
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DURKEE’S Catalogue for 1920 


Catalogue or no catalogue for 1920? 


It took but a few seconds for our President to decide, 
that, even if the cost was enormous, our friends would 
miss its arrival and so, if you get your order in prompt- 
ly and accompany same with 25 cents to cover delivery, 
you will have the new 1100 page book 


About January 20, 1920 


OUR CATALOGUE IS THE YACHTSMAN’S FRIEND 
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TRADE MARK MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE HARDWARE 






































JEFFERY Sige 


2 and 3 South Street, New York 
Waterproof 
Every owner of a boat, whether motor, all questions that may arise regarding the 


Brass and Iron Goods Factory: Grasmere, N. Y. City Factory : Flags and Mops, and Machine Shop. N. Y. City 
sail or row boat, either wood or steel, application of Marine Glue that thirty-five 


should send for our new booklets just out— years’ experience suggests. Write us today 
‘“‘Marine Glue, What to Use and How to for them. 
Use It,” and ‘‘How to Make Your Boat Put your problems up to us. We esteem 


Leakproof.’”” These booklets are up-to-date it a privilege to have youdoso. Our ex- 
in every particular and answer practically tensive experience is at your disposal. 


L. W. FERDINAND @® CO. 


152 Kneeland Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Galleys of the Sixteenth Century 


In browsing through an old number of a well-nigh forgotten magazine, the editor came across the 


following article. 


ITHIN a few months there 

has been published, in England, 
the “Life of Don John of Austria,” 
by the late Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, in two volumes, folio, 
superbly illustrated and printed, in 
which considerable space is devoted 
to the galleys of the period, and 
especially to those employed at 
Lepanto. 

This magnificent work is too ex- 
pensive to be found in many libraries. 
It is a monument of labor in refer- 
ences to original, and in many cases 
unpublished, documents, not only 
upon naval subjects, but every other 
public matter connected with the 
career of the young leader in question. 

t is mostly from Sir. W. Stirling- 
Maxwell’s work that the following 
notes have been culled. 

The writer had some notes upon the 
French galleys of the eighteenth 
century in ‘‘The United Service”’ for 
October, 1880, which were so kindly 
received in many quarters that it is 
presumed that some gleanings in 
reference to the galley fleets of the 
era of Lepanto and the Great Armada 
will be acceptable to the same class of 
readers. 

The galleys of the eighteenth 
century differed very little from those 
of the sixteenth. Almost all fighting 
vessels of the latter period were 
propelled by oars, and were, in all but 
their armament, much the same as 
those which the Romans had learned 
to build after Carthaginian models. 
The methods of distinguishing the 
commanding officer’s ship, and those 
of the division commanders, and of 
signaling, remained virtually the 
same also. Like the Romans, too, 
the heavy galleys of the sixteenth 
century were, upon an emergency, 
often towed by lighter vessels; and 
captured vessels were brought in 
triumph into home ports, towing by 
the stem, just as was done by Duilius. 

In the medal of Giovanni Andrea 
Doria, nephew and heir of the great 
Andrea, who died in 1560, we see a 
galley of the year 1600, engraved 
with obvious care. She has a very 
high poop, surmounted by the curved 
supports for the awnings, and bearing 
three lanterns, one in the center, and 
one on each quarter. The Genoese 
standard flies from the break of the 
poop, upon a staff, while the huge 
spliced lateen mainyard has its peak 
terminated in a cross, from the arms 
of which pennants are flying, while 
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others are displayed from the mast- 
heads. On the foremast two yards 
are distinctly shown, somewhat in 
the fashion of the polacre rig, and 
possibly its forerunner. 

Many of the galleys were, as we 
shall see, most highly ornamented, 
but at the time we speak of the orna- 
mentation seems mostly to have 
been confined to the poop and the 
interior of that part of the vessel; 
and the gaudy paint and gilding and 
armorial decoration of the later 
Maltese and French galleys had not 
then come into use. It is recorded 
that Don John put his flag-ship in 
mourning, in 1573, on account of the 
death of his sister, the Infanta 
Juana, by painting black the yards, 
masts, oars, and bulwarks, from which 
we may infer that black was not 
then used as a color on any part of a 
galley. This vessel will be described 
on another page. She naturally held 
a high place, especially in Spain; 
and in one of the chapels of the 
cathedral at Barcelona is preserved 
a relic of her,—a crucifix, called the 
“Cristo de Lepanto,’’ which Don 
John carried on his prow in that 
great action, and which is said to 
have bent sideways to avoid the 
shot when the Turks directed their 
guns at the sacred image. 

Of the Christian naval powers of 
the sixteenth century Venice took 
the lead. She, however, only kept 
in actual commission a comparatively 
small force for the service of the 
Adriatic and Levant, and to visit and 
supply garrisons all the way to the 
Syrian coast. But the great arsenal 
contained at least two hundred 
vessels, and all material ready to fit 
them out, while there was a staff of 
officers and the cadre of a crew for 
each one. In many of their principal 
ports they had gallev-houses, sub- 
stantially built and roofed, where 
galleys could be hauled upon the ways 
and secured from the weather. Many 
naval officers have seen the lofty 
galley-houses still standing at Canea, 
in the island of Candia,—monuments 
of the thoroughness of the Venetian 
naval administration. 

Next to Venice came Spain. 
Charles V used his fleet to defend 
his extensive sea-coast rather than as 
cruisers abroad, and his armament 
was a much less extensive and costly 
one than that of Venice. His dis- 
astrous expedition to Algiers, in 1511, 
greatly reduced his sea force, and the 
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French and German wars, which 
immediately followed, prevented him 
from rebuilding to any great extent. 
As soon as peace came, his successor, 
Philip II, turned his attention at 
once to the navy, and soon had one 
hundred galleys; but disasters re- 
duced the fleet again, so that in 1563 
he had no more than thirty-four sail. 

He persevered, however, in his 
own dogged way, and in 1570 his 
own galleys numbered fifty-six, of 
which twenty-six were Spanish, 
twenty Neapolitan, and ten Sicilian. 
Others were always to be hired from 
friendly noblemen and potentates. 
He is said to have kept down the 
number of the royal galleys, as when- 
ever he increased his force the Turks 
did the same,—always managing to 
keep ahead in number,—so that the 
competition became ruinous. 

The hired vessels in the Spanish 
service came, as a rule, from Genoa, 
whose trading nobles built and fitted 
them as an investment for service 
against the Turks and Moors. Gio- 
vanni Andrea Doria, already alluded 
to, owned twelve fine war-galleys, and 
these, together with those belonging 
to the great houses of Somellini and 
Centurioni, and the dukes of Savoy 
and Florence, the republic of Genoa 
itself, and the order of St. John, were 
generaily in the pay of the king of 
Spain. Many rich private merchants 
also embarked in the business 
fitting out men-of-war, as they found 
it very profitable, hired vessels costing 
much less to maintain than those 
belonging to the state, the difference 
being as much as a thousand ducats 
per annum. 

Venice never used hired vessels of 
war, for the alleged reason that the 
owners and commanders always 
spared their vessels and crews, and 
were apt to look more for plunder 
than for fighting and glory. Indeed, 
it was openly charged that, at the 
battle of Prevesa, Doria, a brave and 
skillful seaman, allowed the enemy 
to escape through his unwillingness 
to risk the loss of his galleys. 

At the time of Lepanto the French 
navy was at a very low ebb, owing 
principally to her intestine religious 
struggle; while the papal fleet, with 
its headquarters at Civita Vecchia, 
was small in number, though what 
there was of it was good. 

A sixteenth century galley was from 
one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty feet long; fourteen 
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to twenty feet beam, and had two, 
and sometimes three, masts. The 
poop and forecastle were both ele- 
vated, but the latter was much lower 
than the former. The armament 
consisted of great guns behind a 
sort of rampart across the forecastle, 
a few light pieces on the poop, and 
the muskets or arquebuses of the 
soldiers who composed the fighting 
crew. The prow, ten feet or more in 
length, was armed with a beak shod 
with iron. 

There were from twenty to twenty- 
six pairs of long oars or sweeps, each 
pulled by from four to six men, who 
were on benches reaching from the 
vessel’s side to a strong central 
longitudinal bulkhead. Along this 
bulkhead, on a level with the shoul- 
ders of the rowers, ran the coursie, 
or gangway, from the poop to the 
forecastle. The slaves at the oars 
were partly screened from missiles 
by the bulwarks; and their benches 
were about four feet apart, while 
the oars were from thirty to forty 
feet long,—one-third within and two- 
thirds without. (The arrangement 
of the oars and manner of working 
them is more particularly described 
in the article already alluded to.) 

The artillery consisted of a large 
traversing gun, with a smaller one 
on each side, all mounted on the 
forecastle, and some small pieces on 
the poop, often, in large galleys, in 
two tiers. The large guns threw shot 
of from forty to sixty pounds, and 
the small ones of from five to ten 
pounds,—ordinary wall-pieces. 

The galley, being of light draught, 
had but a single deck, and the hold 
was divided into six compartments, 
each of which had a special name. 
The after one was the camera do 
poppa, for the commander, the offi- 
cers called ‘‘gentlemen of the poop,”’ 
and distinguished passengers. The 
second compartment was called es- 
candalar, where these officers took 
their meals, and where their arms, 
clothing, and cabin stores were kept. 
The third division was the compagna 
(the name—‘the country’’—being 
still preserved in men-of-war) where 
the salt provisions were stowed. The 
fourth compartment was the bread- 
room,—pagliolo. The fifth and sixth 
—camera di mezzo and camera di 
prora—were much larger than the 
rest, reaching from the mainmast to 
the forecastle, and answered to the 
berth-deck of our men-of-war, al- 
though a portion of the space was 
occupied by sails, rigging, the powder- 
magazine, and store-rooms, while in 
the after part were cabins for the 
chaplain and the surgeon. 

Although the galleys were the 
fighting ships par excellence, there 
were others occasionally employed in 
the naval actions of the sixteenth 
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century which may be briefly noticed. 

The galleass was a three-masted 
galley, but of much heavier con- 
struction, larger, and higher out of 
water than those we have just de- 
scribed. They had about the same 
number of oars as a first-class galley. 
but these were necessarily heavier 
and larger, and were manned by at 
least seven men each, being also at a 
greater distance apart than those of 
the galleys. The poop and forecastle 
of a galleass were very lofty and 
strongly built, perfect citadels, in 
fact, while the bulwarks were often 
loopholed for musketry. These 
vessels often carried as many as sixty 
guns, three of them heavy traversing 
pieces, throwing balls of from fifty to 
eighty pounds; and room was made 
between the rowers’ benches for the 
broadside guns, and the poop and 
forecastle had their independent ar- 
mament of small pieces, which could 
clear the deck if boarders managed to 
scramble up their high sides. 

A nave, or ship, differed from the 
galleass in not having oars, and in 
being still more massive, with great 
rounded hulls rising from the water 
to heights often equal to a third of 
the length. They had two tiers of 
guns when used in war, and with 
lofty and almost impregnable poops 
and forecastles, towered above the 
sea like great forts. 

The stern of all the vessels we have 
spoken of was elaborately carved, 
and above the complicated figures, 
flowers, and tracery appeared the 
great fanal, or lantern, which was 
often an example of art metal-work, 
designed, if not executed, by the 
best sculptors of the day, and, being 
the symbol of command, no expense 
was spared upon it. 

The galleasses and naves of the 
great fleet of the League, which did 
such yeoman service at the opening 
of the conflict of Lepanto, were large 
vessels, but by no means the largest 
afloat; none of them exceeded one 
thousand tons, and some were much 
less, while at that time the Venetians 
had merchant ships of two thousand 
tons. The galleasses and naves of 
the League carried crews of about 
one hundred and fifty men; so they 
were by no means so well manned in 
proportion to tonnage and guns as 
the galleys. In fact, their strength 
and ability to resist boarders—the 
principal mode of fighting of the day 
rendered a crew of that number 
sufficient, even with the great number 
of guns which they carried. Brigan- 
tines were used in all fleets of the 
period, as dispatch-vessels (mail- 
boats we would call them now), and 
were also employed to tow heavier 
vessels into position, and to obtain 
intelligence on an enemy’s coast. 
They were small, low vessels, half- 
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decked, had two masts, and pretty 
large lateen-sails in proportion to 
their size, pulled thirty or forty oars, 
each pulled by a single man, and 
generally armed with two or three 
light guns. A frigate of those days 
was a brigantine on a small scale. 

But to return to the galley fleet, 
the line-of-battle of those days. 

A great fleet was usually officered 
by an admiral and a vice-admiral. 
The admiral’s staff consisted of a 
commissary, or proveditore, who had 
general charge of the supplies, as 
well as being paymaster-in-chief. 
He had under him a purveyor, or 
munitionaro (whence comes muni- 
tion bread), who was generally em- 
ployed on shore, and another officer 
who was really the fleet paymaster. 
Then there was an auditor, or crim- 
inal judge, and a medico, or physician, 
with his apothecary, or speziale, and 
the medico had charge of one or 
more hospital ships (pulmonare). 

The last of the fleet officers was the 
butcher, or macellero, who had to 
precede the fleet to certain ports of 
rendezvous, and there select and kill 
fresh meat for the use of the ship’s 
companies. 

Each Venetian galley, or galleass, 
was commanded by a captain, who 
had under his charge one or more 
young men of family, according to 
the size of the vessel, who were ap- 
pointed as midshipmen formerly were, 
to serve their apprenticeship to the 
sea service. They were called 
““gentlemen of the poop,” and in a 
modified form the same mode of 
address was preserved among naval 
aspirants until quite recent days, the 
midshipmen of the watch seldom being 
addressed by name, but as ‘“‘gentle- 
men of the watch,” or, individually, 
as “‘young gentleman.” in the 
Venetian navy there were two of 
these to a galley, and four to a 
galleass. 

Next in authority to the captain 
was the patron, or master, who ap- 
pears to have discharged the duties 
of the first lieutenant of modern days, 
and was often the real commander, 
no doubt, in case of a landsman’s 
having the nominal authority. The 
fighting being done by soidiers in all 
the navies but that of Venice, made 
the commanders of those soldiers 
captains of vessels, even when they 
had no experience at sea. 

After the patron came the boat- 
swain and his mate (comito and sotto- 
comito), then the piloto and his 
mates (consiglieri), and then the 
agozzino, or driver of the motive- 
power (the galley-slaves). 

In other departments there were 
the chaplain and the surgeon, two 
artillery men, and two assistants 
for the care of the ordnance, an 
armorer for the small-arms, and four 
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men in the carpenter’s crew. There 
were eight seamen who were helms- 
men, and eight seamen and sixteen 
ordinary seamen for working the sails 
and rigging. 

The ciurma, or slave-gang, of a 
Venetian galley of fifty oars would 
number from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred. 

The officers and crews of such ves- 
sels were paid as follows: 

Captains, four rations a day and 
ten crowns a month, and, in addition, 
the pay and rations of two “dead 
men,”’ or names borne upon the books 
for that purpose. 

The chaplain had two rations a 
day and five crowns a month, and 
the patron the same as the chaplain. 
The surgeon was paid two rations a 
day and four crowns a month, while 
the ‘“‘nobili di poppa,” or young 
aspirants, received ‘‘nothing a day 
and find themselves,’’—an even more 
scanty pay than the “nineteen and 
one”’’ of our midshipmen in days not 
very remote. The comito had three 
rations a day and five crowns a 
month, pilots and their mates two 
rations and four crowns, and the 
agozzini, bombardieri, carpenter, 
calker, barrel-maker, and oar-maker 
had the same as the pilots. 

The stations of the seamen, as well 
as their pay, seem somewhat odd 
to naval people of the present day. 
The four oldest and most experienced 
men were stationed at the mainmast, 
and were called the “‘ parte e mezza,”’ 
not from their “part of the ship,” as 
we should say, but from receiving a 
ration and a half a day. They were 
paid two crowns a month. The four 
younger first-class seamen were sta- 
tioned at the mizzen-mast, and 
received one ration a day and one and 
a half crowns a month. The sixteen 
ordinary seamen were called “‘mari- 
neri di guardia.”’ 

The ciurma, or oar-gang, was 
divided into three classes,—captives, 
or schiavi, and criminals, or sforzati, 
both of which were unpaid, and the 
benevoglies, or volunteers, who had 
one ration a day and two crowns a 
month. 

In regard to the latter class a few 
words may be necessary. Some 
countries—the republic of Genoa 
especially—had a way of filling their 
rowing-benches which seems incred- 
ible, ‘“‘for may we not well believe 
the life of a galley-slave to be the 
last degree of human misery?” says 
the ‘Tableau d’Italie,” published at 
Brussels in the last century. People 
were always to be found, this writer 
states, in continuation, who are 
willing to sell their liberty for two 
sequins a year. 

The money was usually spent at 
once in the wine-shop, and the man 
then taken on board the galley for 
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which he had “‘ volunteered,’ stripped 
and chained to his bench. There 
was not very much difference be- 
tween the treatment of the greatest 
criminal and such a_ volunteer. 
During the course of the year the 
latter might feel inclined for a 
“‘spree’’; a little money was given 
him, and a new contract made for a 
further term, and the result was that 
the wretch seldom regained his liberty 
at all, but died chained to the galley- 
bench. 

Galley-slavery was a distinct fea- 
ture of the social life of the sixteenth 
century, and was used by the nations 
of Southern Europe for the same pur- 
pose as prisons and penal settlements 
are used at this day. It pervades the 
literature, and is a prominent feature 
in many poems and romances. “If 
there is a hell in this world,” says a 
rhymer of about 1580, ‘‘it is in the 
galleys, where rest is unknown.” 
Hard work, hard fare, hard usage, 
exposure to all kinds of weather, and 
to many kinds of danger; the utter 
absence of any comfort or svmpathy 
in suffering, and any protection from 
wrong; the perpetual presence of 
cruel tormentors and vile com- 
panions, tasked to the utmost man’s 
animal instinct to cling to life. The 
worst prison on shore seemed prefer- 
able to the “galley’s roofless dun- 
geon,”’ where “‘the wretched inmates 
were liable always to be flogged, 
often to be drowned, and sometimes 
to be shot.’’ (In regard to these 
liabilities the reader is referred to the 
article on the “Galleys of the 
Eighteenth Century,” in the number 
of this magazine for October, 1880.) 

The mass of the people dreaded 
the ciurme as much or more than the 
country people around Toulon dread 
the gallerien. Many of us have seen 
the latter, who look more like wild 
beasts than human beings, and who 
gaze at the passer-by with the same 
unwinking animal stare as would the 
denizens of a menagerie. When a 
crew of galley-slaves was marched 
across the country from port to port, 
—as they sometimes were, in France 
and Spain especially,—they commit- 
ted all sorts of depredations, at which 
their officers winked, so as to share 
in the profits, and were the terror 
of the districts through which they 
passed. 

On the galley-benches were found 
all sorts of people and all characters, 
—the unfortunate, the vile, the 
abandoned, Turk, Jew, Infidel, and 
Christian. “Here,” says Stirling- 
Maxwell, “‘side by side, in common 
misery, sat the brave soldier whom 
the fate of war had made a captive, 
and the wretch who was paying the 
penalty of the most odious crimes; 
the gallant gentleman who had shone 
in the princely tilt-yard or at royal 
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banquets, and: the outcast whose 
home was on the street or the pier; 
the man of thought and feeling, whose 
conscience refused to receive un- 
questioned the faith as it was in the 
Inquisition at Valladolid or Rome, 
and the ruffian who stabbed for hire 
in the tortuous lanes of Valencia or 
beneath the deep-browed palaces of 


Naples. Turkish officers, wont to 
ride in the gorgeous train which 


attended the sultan to the mosques of 
Constantinople, were chained to the 
oars of Don John of Austria; and 
Knights of Malta were lending un- 
willing impulse to the vessels which 
Ali Pasha was leading through the 
channels of the Archipelago to do 
battle with the fleet of the Holy 
League. The Turkish galleys being 
more exclusively rowed by foreign 
captives, advantage in a naval action 
was embittered to the Christian com- 
batants by the knowledge that their 
artillery, which mowed down their 
turbaned foes, was also dealing agony 
and death among fettered friends and 
brethren, who an hour before had 
hailed with hope and exultation the 
approach of the flag of their country 
and their creed.”’ 

An insight into the ordinary sea- 
life of the period may be interesting, 
and is given by the Seigneur de Villa- 
mont, who wrote an account of a 
Mediterranean voyage made by him 
in 1589, nearly twenty years after 
Lepanto. He was a pilgrim to the 
Holy Land, and sailed from Venice 
on board a large nave, or merchant 
ship, laden with wine, and bound to 
Limisso, in Cyprus. Why a large 
cargo of wine was going to Cyprus 
we are not told. To our unenlightened 
view it seems rather like sending coals 
to Newcastle. The voyage occupied 
twenty-five days,—in the last of 
April and a part of May. 

The captain, a Venetian, main- 
tained great discipline, and the pas- 
sengers were not allowed to take their 
seats at the table until he himself 
was seated, with his “‘escrivain,”’ or 
secretary. 

Villamont says that from the hold 
to the deck of the poop there were 
seven “‘etages,”’ or decks, and six 
at the other end, up to the fore- 
castle, really a top-gallant-fore-castle 
The lowest of the poop-decks seems 
to have been used as the dining- 
room, and the next above was the 
chamber or state-room of the “‘escri- 
vain’’ and of the passengers. In front 
of this apartment was a large open 
space or balcony, which was used for 
working that part of the rigging which 
led aft. Next above this was the 
cabin of the patron, or captain, in 
front of which was an open space, 
where was “‘la boussole et le pilote, 
pour gouverner le nave,’’—in other 


(Continued on page 206) 
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LET’S GO! Yachting as a sport 
is again beginning to enjoy the 
same popularity that it enjoyed 
previous to the war. True, the 
war took many of the leading 
spirits from the sport, but now we 
are glad to say that the big majority 
of them are back at the helm and 
they are out to put the sport back 
where it rightfully belongs. 


YACHTING as a sport backed us 
with everything it had in the war; 
with the war over it’s up to us in 
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TO THE SKIPPER 
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The J. V. B. Motor 


R. VAN BLERCK resigned as 
president of the Van Blerck 
Motor Company the early part of 
this year and since that time has 
been quietly designing and working 
out the details of a new motor, which 
he has now perfected and is placing 
on the market for delivery in January, 
1920. 
For years it has been Mr. Van 
Blerck’s ambition to design and build 





a marine engine within the means of 
the average boat owner. During the 
past few months he has realized this 
ambition to the extent that he has 
completed a 4-cylinder 40-60 H. P. 
marine engine designed to the very 
best of his ability and built as good 
as he knows how to build it. 

And the most interesting feature 
of all is that he is in a position to 
offer this motor for one thousand 
dollars f.o.b. Akron, Ohio, with 
complete equipment including self- 
contained reverse gear, two unit 
electric starter with battery, magneto 
ignition with impulse starter, com- 
plete self-contained force feed oiling 
system, etc. 

The J. V. B. motor is of overhead 
valve type, tremendously powerful 
for its size, weighing approximately 
1100 Ibs. and developing up to 60 
H. P. A complete job with every little 
detail thought out and worked out. 
A powerful and dependable unit. 





It is sold just one way—complete. 
All motors go through the factory 
just one way with just the same 
equipment. That is why the remark- 
able price is possible. This is a real 
standard job—one engine, one kind 
of equipment, one price. 

Built in two. speed ranges—the 
medium duty type being rated at 
28-38 H. P. with average R. P. M. 
of 600 and the high speed type, rated 
at 50-60 with average R. P. M. 
1200—the J. V. B. motor is adapt- 


pert 


side 
of the J.V. 
B. motor, 
a new 4- 
cylinder 
40-60 H. 
P, marine 
motor. 


able to a wide class of yachts. It is 
absolutely guaranteed to operate on 
either gasoline, kerosene, distillate, 
petrol or paraffine and additional 
charge is made for kerosene equip- 
ment when ordered with the engine 
and attached at the factory. 


HE J. 

V. B. 
motor 
sold com- 
plete with 
fullequip- 
ment, 


is 
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From Tanks to Frisbie 
Motors 
ILLIAM E. GIBB, just re- 


leased from active service in 
the Tank Corps, has been made 
sales manager of The Frisbie Motor 
Company. 

It is a long step from guiding tanks 
through the Hun trenches to guiding 
the sales of Frisbie-Valve-in-Head 
Motors, but from Mr. Gibb’s past 
performances, The Frisbie Motor 
Company feels confident that its 
future sales policy is in safe hands. 

Mr. Gibb first entered the marine 
motor field in 1967, and sold motors 
until 1915, when he engaged in the 
sale of*automobile tires and acces- 
sories, until the outbreak of the war 
with Germany. 

At the outbreak of the war, he 
enlisted in the regular army, serving 
as an enlisted man until the Tank 
Corps was formed early in 1918, when 
his knowledge of motors won him a 
commission in that branch of the 
service. From then until the time of 
his discharge, about August Ist 
of this year, he served as Company 
Officer, Platoon Commander, Com- 
pany Commander, Battalion Ad- 
jutant, Battalion Commander, and 
finally both as Assistant Adjutant 
and Adjutant on duty at Tank Corps 
Headquarters. 

In securing the services of Mr. Gibb 
as sales manager, The Frisbie Motor 
Company believes that it has bene- 
fited both itself and its customers. 
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2-4-6 CYL., 20-40-60 H. P., 4 CYCLE, VALVE IN HEAD 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION MARINE ENGINES 
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PORT VIEW, MODEL D F—READY TO RUN 
IS YOUR BOAT FOR Work Boat For Sale 


If so, YACHTING is your real 
opportunity to dispose of it. 


Y ACHTING readers are recogniz- 
ed by all brokers, and others 
close to such matters, as a 
most desirable market for the 
sale of pleasure boats of all 


kinds. They are buyers. 


YACHTING, 141 W. 36th Street 
NEW YORK 








P~ Saaer 








First-class work boat in excellent condition. 64 teet long, 14% 
feet beam, 5 feet draught, gross tonnage 43, net tonnage 23 
Equipped with a 75 H.P. double Buffalo Engine in perfect work- 
ing condition. Speed 12 to 13 knots. Layout consists of pilot 
house, engine room, galley, crew’s quarters, etc. Can be con- 
verted into an ideal cruiser at a very small! expense. 
FINANCE & TRADING CORP. 
43 Exchange Place New York City 














GRAY 


4-Cycle 
10 to 45 H. P. 


Gasoline, Kerosene 
or Distillate 


Made good in every case. Speed- 
boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and 
House- boat. 

Designed for marine work—a 
real marine motor with all the 
marine features you have always wanted at a moderate price. Manufac- 
tured and backed up by an old established and responsible concern. 

GRAY TWO-CYCLES—Recognized all over the world as a standard. 
In sizes 3to8 H. P. Send for INSTRUCTIVE Literature. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 2112 Mack Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 




















































AVAL ARCHITECTS, 
YACHT BROKERS 


IW & UU 
pions aa uit ieambanonn to 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Large List of American and European 


cluding High Speed and Cruising, — Als Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, Ill.  Sscntsot AM batag Rac ats a 


















Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary -" 
Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial Foreign Correspondents Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 
Vessels. Alterations Supervised If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and ph ‘tograph. No charge for listing Submitted upon Receipt of Inquiry 
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N2: 5006—FOR CHARTER—Desirable twin screw 100 foot cruising 
houseboat. Speed 12 miles. Deck dining room and lounging room. 






























Seven staterooms, three bathrooms. Now in commission. Gielow & Orr, TO. 5580—FOR SALE—Most attractive 107 foot cruising 1 —_—— 
52 Bri. iway, New York City. EY met eutietie Ge either Bonthare of Mestharn Gan prea Seer 
furnished deck dining room and lounging room Two dou i4s | 
staterooms, 3 bathrooms, hot water heated, new electric plant Gielow & 


Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 





O. 4366—FOR SALE—CHARTER—Most desirable Herreshoff shoal 
+‘ draft steam yacht located New Orleans. 94 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in. may 4 a 
10 in. draft. Suitable for Florida, Bahamas and Cuba cruising. hree single, eo : ; ‘ 
three double staterooms, bath, two owner's toilets. Speed 10 knots. Able oO. 3422—FOR SALE—Desirable 94 foot twin screw steel power yacht. 
sea boat. More economical to run than gasoline yacht same size. Electric Deck dining room. Two double staterooms, bath and two toilets. Hot 
lighted, steam heated, completely equipped, including wireless outfit. All water heated. Standard engines. Speed 12 to 14 miles. Price reasonable 


fine condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 


2680, 
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N?2: 5770—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—96’ twin 
screw motor yacht. Standard engines. Dining 
room in deck house; main saloon and two double 
staterooms below. Furnishings new 1919. Gielow 
& Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 


N2: 2680—FOR SALE—Attractive 75 foot power 
yacht. Practically in commission. Two state- 
rooms with double beds. Bathroom. Standard engine. 
Speed 12 miles. Able sea boat. Inspectable New 
York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 
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N2: 6244—FOR SALE—Flush deck 132’ over all 
. steam auxiliary schooner Four single and one 
double staterooms, bathroom. Handsomely furnished. 
Able sea boat and fast. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway 


New York City 





O. 48301—FOR SALE—Finest off shore cruising ] O. 64—FOR SALE—77 foot keel and centerboard 

yawl available; 45 feet W. L.; 15 feet beam; auxiliary schooner. One double, one single 
draft 8 feet. : Built to Lloyds specifications, class stateroom, bathroom and main cabin. Sleep seven 
100 AL, for West Indies cruising. Double and single persons. Sails new 1919, never used. Price low 
stateroom, saloon, accommodates five. Complete Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 
equipment. Finest condition. In commission near ae TO. 232—FOR SALE — : 
New York. Owner will consider trade for 100 foot Ae Hy SALE—Desirable 145’ flush deck 
auxiliary schooner. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, . 
New York City. 





+ steel steam yacht Dining room in forwar 
deck house, social hall and owner's stateroom 
after deck house. Also two double and or 


ne single 
staterooms and bath room below Price attractive 


Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 















a 


, , FOR SALE—No. 33 Attractive k oop, 76’ 

O. 5403 —CHARTER—Consider Sale—Desirable| x 15’ 4” x 9’ 4”. Bailt be ee aoe ae NO: 5826—FOR CHARTER—63 foot twin screw 

50-foot cruising house boat, 4 staterooms,| and cockpit. Sails new 1916. Two double state- | —‘ Cruising houseboat. Lounging room in deck 

Standard motor, bridge control, recent build of| rooms and bathroom. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, | house. Below are main cabin, one double, two 

extra heavy construction. Suitable Northern and| New York City. . * | single staterooms. Bathroom and toilet. Hot water 
outhern ising. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway | heated. Price reasonable. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad 

way, New York City. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Furnished for all Requirements, in- 
cluding High Speed and Cruising, 
Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 


Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial 
Alterations Supervised 


Vessels. 





TO. 1293—FOR SALE—Flush deck and cockpit 
+‘ 74 foot auxiliary schooner. “One of the handsom- 
est yachts of her size. Sterling engine, new 1917. 
One double stateroom, large cabin, sleep 4 to 6 in 
owner's party. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 
York City 





N2: 6381—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Roomy 
+ 50-foot cruising houseboat Built 1919. Large 
deck house; double stateroom, saloon sleeping two 
and bathroom forward, engine room, crew's quarters 
and galley aft. Electric lights. Gielow & Orr, 52 
Broadway, New York City 





TO. 3987—FOR SALE OR WINTER CHARTER 
+‘ —-85 foot power houseboat, now in Southern 
waters. Dining room and lounging room in deck 
house. One double and three single staterooms, 
bathroom. Extra stateroom for maid. All con 
veniences. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 
City 





1072 
yacht; speed 13 to 15 knots. 
social hall in deck houses. 


FOR SALE—181 foot steel steam 
Dining room and 
Eight staterooms, three 


Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 


N2: 


bathrooms. 
City. 







YACHTING 


GIELOW & ORR 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Also, Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Correspondents 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph. No charge for listing 








TO. 6418—FOR SALE—Handsome 72 foot twin 
screw bridge deck cruiser. Built 1917. Winton 
motors, 150 H. P. each. Dining room in deck 


house. 
and hot water heated. 
New York City. 


Two double staterooms, bathroom. Electric 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 


TO. 6327—SALE OR CHARTER—9S8 cruising 
4N houseboat. Built 1919. Speed 10 miles. Six 
staterooms. Four bathrooms. Owner's stateroom 
with adjoining bathroom and lounging room in deck 
house. Now in Southern waters. Gielow & Orr, 


52 Broadway, New York City 
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TO. 5827—FOR SALE 


Attractive 67 foot cruising 
. houseboat. 


Large deck house, four staterooms. 
All conveniences 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 


Newly furnished throughout 1919 
Price reasonable. 
York City. 





N° 5559—SALE OR CHARTER 

4 screw cruising houseboat Standard engines. 
Music room and lounging room in deck house. 
Three double and one single staterooms. Bathroom 
Now in Southern waters. Giclow & Orr, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City 


75 foot twin 


203 


Telephone, 4673 Broad 
C.ble Address: A. B. C. Code, Crogie, New York 


Large List of American and European 
Yachts of All Types—For Sale, Charter 
or Exchange. Commercial Vessels. 
Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 
Submitted upon Receipt of Inquiry 


\ j 
J ; 
a | 
-_ 
wee 
TO. 3672—FOR SALE—138 foot, steel flush deck 
4 steam auxiliary schooner Designed for off 
shore and coastwise cruising. Five staterooms, two 
bathrooms, large main cabin. Compound engine 


Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 





TO. 6409—FOR SALE 
4 cruiser 66 feet by 11 


Fast 
feet 


twin screw day 
4 inches by 3 feet. 


New 1919. Speed 25 miles. Two 8 cylinder Van 
Blerck motors—150-200 H. P. each. Two cabins, 
galley, toilet room, etc. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 


New York City 


way 





r 
a 
3969 
N2: 3969—-FOR SALE—Desirable 107 foet twin 


screw power yacht. Large deck dining room. 
Two double and two single staterooms, bathroom, etc. 
Standard motors, 75 H. P. each, speed 11 knots 


Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 





TO. 4389 
™ twin 


SALE OR CHARTER—Roomy 70 foot 
screw cruising houseboat. Main 
three double staterooms, bathroom. Hot 
heated. Now in Southern waters. Gielow & 
52 Broadway, New York City 


cabin 
water 
Orr, 





116 foot twin 
Two double 


Large 


1234—-SALE OR CHARTER 
steel cruising houseboat. 


N2: 


screw 
and two single staterooms; four bathrooms. 
main cabin below; also deck house containing music 


room. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 


TO. 6290—SALE OR CHARTER 

screw cruising houseboat. Built 
room in deck house. 
staterooms. Three bathrooms, hot water 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 


85 foot twin 
1919. Dining 


4 


Two double and three single 
heated 
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NAVAL 


YACHT 
BROKERS 





ee” COX & STEVENS “= 
15 WILLIAM STREET, 


We have a complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know 
what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 


NEW YORK CITY 






5576 Broad 














O. 2570—SALE— Twin screw 195 ft. 
steel steam yacht. Speed 12 knots. 
Unusual accommodations both below and 
on deck. Lloyds highest rating. Ideal for 
offshore or coastwise cruising. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





O. 3489—FOR SALE 


-Particularly de- 

sirable 90 ft. twin screw power yacht. 
Speed up to 17 miles; two 115 H. P. Winton 
motors. Three staterooms, saloon, bath 


room and two toilets, etc. Excellent con- 


dition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 
New York. 
— 






NO. 1662—CHARTER —Attractive 90 


ft. twin screw gasoline houseboat;, 


speed 10-12 miles. Large saloon, four 
staterooms, two bathrooms; all conveni- 
ences. Handsomely furnished. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








NO. 414—FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
Steel power houseboat; 62 x 14 x 3.6 ft. 

draft. New 6 cyliider 80 H. P. Sterling 

motor in 1916. ‘Three single and two 


double staterooms, saloon, galley, etc. 
Prices reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 
Wiiliam Street, New York. 





Particularly desirable 140 ft. 
twin screw steel cruising power yacht; 
speed up to 18 miles; two 300 H. P. Stand- 


N®. 1466 


ard Motors. Dining saloon and _ social 
hall on deck; 3 double and 1 single state- 
rooms, 3 bath and toilet rooms, etc. 


Recently overhauled thoroughly at large | 
Further 


expense. In splendid condition. 


particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15 William | 
Street, New York. 











FOR SALE—Twin-screw 69 

ft. power yacht. Speed up to 13 miles; 
two 40 H. P. motors. Enclosed bridge, 
large dining saloon, two double staterooms, 
galley, etc. Splendid condition throughout. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 


NS ). 2580 





NO. 3044 — FOR SALE Auxiliary 
schooner, 107 x 78 x 22 x 12 ft. Built 
1914. Standard Motor. Four staterooms, 


saloon, galley, etc. Further particulars, 
price, etc., from Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 


ac ame * 


NO. 3402—FOR SALE—Attractive 55 ft. 
bridge deck cruiser. Speed up to 12 
miles; 40 H. P. motor. Saloon, double 





stateroom, galley, etc. In first class con- 
dition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 


New York. 











JO. 71—FOR SALE— 200 ft. seagoing 
steel steam yacht. Lloyds highest 
rating. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 


4 


New York. 





TO. 1997 FOR SALE 
yacht; 81 x 12 x 4 ft. Speed up to 15 
miles; 6 cyl. 100-120 H. P. “20th Century”’ 
motor. Dining room, three 
toilet room, etc. Cox & 
William Street, New York. 


Cruising power 


staterooms, 
stevens, 15 








TO. 2533 —FOR SALE—Very attractive 
and desirable auxiliary schooner; 75 x 
16x 15x 10.6 ft. Built by Lawley. Ster- 
ling motor new 1919. Saloon, double 
stateroom, toilet room, galley, etc. In 


| excellent condition throughout. Price rea- 


sonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 


Street, New York. 


~ 


NO. 3481—FOR SALE— 50’ Express 
cruiser. Speed up to 20 miles. Doublk 
stateroom, saloon, galley, etc. Fully equip- 
ped and in excellent condition. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
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comes” COX & STEVENS 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We have a complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. 
what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 


TELEPHONES 
1375 Broad 
5576 Broad 


Kindly let us know 











N°: 636—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Modern 
150 ft. steel steam yacht; most desirable of 
type and size available. Excellent accommodation; 
good speed. First class condition. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. 






N2: 2026—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Twin- 
+‘ screw cruising power yacht; 107 x 18 x 5.3 ft. 
Speed 11-12 knots; 75-90 H. P. Standard motors. 
Four staterooms, deck dining saloon, bath and two 
toilets, etc. Recently completely overhauled at 


large expense. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 
New York. 





TO. 1796—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Very 
+‘ roomy, light draft, twin screw cruising power 
yacht, 99 x 17 x 4 ft., adapted for Florida service. 
Speed 12-14 miles; Standard motors. Large dining 
saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all con- 
+ ao Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
‘ork. 








N® 1806—FOR FLORIDA CHARTER—Twin 
4N screw power yacht; 67 x 14.6 x 3 ft. draft. 
Speed up to 13% miles; two 40 H. P. Sterling motors. 
Large saloon with two extension berths, two state- 
rooms, bath and toilet, galley, et Roomy bridge 
deck and large cockpit Price attractive. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William St., New York 





A] O. 1526—FOR SALE—Twin screw cruising power 


+‘ yacht; 75 x 14 x 6 ft. Speed 12 miles; two 
60 H. P. motors. Two staterooms, saloon, bath and 
toilet room, galley, etc. Price attractive. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








N2: 1225—FOR SALE—Twin screw cruising 
+ power yacht; 137 x 15.9 x 7.8 ft. Speed up to 
18 miles; two 6 cyl. 300 H. P. Speedway motors. 
Excellent accommodations. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 


aa 





TO. 2425—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Twin 
4‘ screw cruising power yacht; 90x 16.6 ft. Speed up to 

2% miles; two 6 cyl. 60-90 H. P. motors. Excellent 
accommodation. Now in commission. Cox & Stevens 
15 William Street, New York 





FOR SALE—Fast bridge deck cruiser ; 
4‘ 55 x 8.9 x 3 ft. Speed up to 23 miles; 8 cyl. 
200 H. P. Speedway motor. Two berths in cabin, 
toilet room, large cockpit, etc. Price attractive 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





TO. 2560—FOR SALE—Fast, V-bottom, twin 
4‘ screw power cruiser; 60x 13x 3 ft. Built 1917. 
Speed up to 18 miles; two 6 cyl. Sterling motors 
Double stateroom forward; roomy saloon aft with 
separate galley; two toilet rooms (one with Sitz 
bath). Low price for quick sale. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. 





TO. 611 
4 75x 13.3 x 5.6 ft Speed up to 13 miles; tw« 
6 cyl. 70 H. P. Sterling motors. Saloon, two double 
one single staterooms, bath and two toilet rooms 
galley et Price reasonable Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York 


FOR SALE—Twin screw power yacht; 








TO. 3235—FOR CHARTER—Roomy twin-screw 
+‘ power houseboat; 80 x 16.7 x 2.10 ft 
draft Speed 10% miles Three double staterooms, 
saloon, toilet room, etc Price reasonable Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York City 


ee ca 





TO. 1236 


Flush deck auxiliary 
4 65x 43x 14.4x 9ft. draft Law' ey build Two 


schooner yact;h 
7% H. P. motors. Stateroom, saloor galley, 
toilet room, et« Further particulars from Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 





~~ 


btw 
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TO. 148—FOR SALE—Steel, flush deck, steam 
4‘ auxiliary schooner yacht; 130 ft. overall, 110 
ft. waterline, 26 ft. beam, 15.6 ft. draft. Speed 


: under power 9 knots; compound engine; electric 


lights; all conveniences. Extremely able craft; 
heavily constructed. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 











TO. 3336—FOR SALE lush deck auxiliary 
« schooner, 83.6 x 63.6 x 18.5x7.6ft. Built 1915 
50-60 H. P. motor. Two staterooms, saloon, bath, 
two toilets, etc. Price and further particulars from 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 
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Galleys of the Sixteenth 
Century 


(Continued from page 198) 






words, the wheel and binnacle. Next 
above was the pilot’s room, with 
another open place in front, which 
seems to have been a sort of “‘horse- 
block,’”’ or place of observation. 
Over the pilot’s quarters another 
cabin could be arranged, if necessary. 









After the ship got to sea the cap- 
tain and his escrivain stood upon 
the poop, and the “‘nocher,”’ or mate, 
and the men of the crew mustered 
on the main-deck below. The men’s 
i names were taken down, and they 
f were divided into four watches. 
Then the captain made a speech, and 
exhorted the men to obedience and 
diligence, avoidance of blasphemy, 
quarreling, and nameless crimes under 
penalty of the bastonnade. Any one 
guilty of the last offence was to be 
put in chains and carried home for 
trial. After this wine was served to 
the crew, and the captain, turning to 
the passengers, exhorted them in 
their turn, and admonished them to 
behave with propriety. 

At sunset the Ave Maria was sung, 
and every morning all hands chanted 
prayers “in a loud voice,” after 
which they called out, ‘Bon jour au 
patron.”’ On Saturdays they had the 
litanies and ‘‘salve regina.”’ 


* 
i h \ s ] Villamont says the food was rough, 
e Particular oodsman but good of its kind, and the wine 


| served was mixed with half water. 


















































| ‘ I THE two things the American woodsman has always been The pilgrim passengers had wine and 
i most particular about are his axe and his rifle. provisions of their own, and Villa- 


mont had a pine box to contain his, 


For more than a hundred years, to him the name Remington which must have been a got \d-sized 
has stood for a good rifle. And the world over, rifles have affair, for on it he spread out his 


‘“‘matelos’’ to sleep. Often, however, 
he slept upon the poop, although 


Remington, wind and rain could enter under the 
UMC 


never had a better judge. 


front of the awning, on account of 
: “les puaneurs de la nave.’’ Each 
for Shooting Right passenger had to bring his own 


Your woodsman friend or guide, whom you would depend upon to pick you aren: ik, Soe, aad gee, in 
out a good axe, will respect your choice of a modern Remington UMC addition COO ere ereeen SE ene 
Autoloading or Slide Action Repeating Rifle. which he might choose to have, for 
. : none of these necessary articles were 
In fact, you are very apt to find him proudly cradling the mate of it in his provided by the ship. We are further 


arms, when he meets you this fall, ready fur the deer trails. told that the passengers tor kk good 


Made in .25, .30, .32 and .35 Remington calibers. Abundant power and are, in spite of the captain's speeches, 
| finest accuracy, combined with light weight, excellent balance, handsome 10t to go down among the mariners, 
1 appearance and fastest action. ‘“‘who had a bad name” and were 
insolent to passengers,—"‘jusques a 
les poinconner par la derriere.’’ The 
Sé S were ove sted with 
Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your “ane : gee yprens : em t <m 
community sportsmen s headquarters— one of more than 85,000 in this country. ' 


Remington UMC big game cartridges develop maximum penetration and shock- 
ing energy, mushroom perfectly and have highest dependability and accuracy. 


could on all occasions. Villamont 


tea aT SIN affa in a Greek 

THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. "°"* from Limisso to Jaffa in a Greek 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World re ’ pees ™ a nae tag es 
Woolworth Building New York City B92 eae los 


- 


distance on account of rough weather 


IRE EEE SS EAR a PUREE (To be continued) 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE MARINE INSURANCE 


ENGINEERS REPRESENTED 
52 Pine Street - New York City 
YACHT BROKERS TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 ABROAD 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 











‘ TO. 7987 
; —FOR 
SALE OR 
CHART- 
ER —Mod- 
ern cruis- 
ing motor 

j yacht 106 


S ft. draught. 
Built 1911. 
300 H. P. 
Standard 
motor; 
speed 13 
knots; 4 
staterooms, 
saloon be- 
low, deck dining saloon, bath room, 2 owner's water closets. Lighted by 
electricity. Large quarter and bridge decks. Full data from Tams. Lemoine 
, - ‘ & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York 
7O. 51—FOR SALE—Price Attractive—Steam yacht 115’ x 95’ x 15’ 6’’ 
x 5’ 5” draft. Built 1903. Triple expansion engines; Seabury boiler, 
new 1913. 4 staterooms and 2 saloons. Full particulars, plans, etc., from 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 


TO. 184—FOR 
** SALE— 
BARGAIN— 


Twin screw Tur- 
bine Oil burning 
Patrol boat. Just 
completed by 
builders — never 
used. Make ideal 
yacht with minor 
alterations. 113’ 
6” x 16’ x 6 5” 
draft. Designed 
by us and built 
by George Law- 

ley & Son. Full 
particulars, plans, etc., from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, NewYork. 





O. 7992—FOR SALE—Price attractive—Twin screw steel motor yacht 

115’ 7” x 17’ x 5’ 3” draft. 6 cylinder Standard motors. Speed 15 miles. 

Large cruising radius—commodious owner's quarters. Full particulars, plans, 
etc., from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 








—_ 


QO. 4126—FOR SALE—N. Y. Y. C. 30’ Sloop now a Yaw! 
Original rig intact. Can be restored if desired. Fully 
equipped including Herreshoff sailing dinghy. Further par- 





O. 9078—FOR SALE—Desirable 50’ cruiser now in commis- ticulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 
sion. Speed 18 miles. Accommodations for five persons. 
Price attractive. Inspectable New York. Full data. Tams, 


Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 








O. 8359—Very desirable 80’ raised deck cruiser. Thoroughly 

O. 7480—FOR SALE—Desirable new 56’ raised deck cruiser. overhauled 1919. Engined with two new 50 H. P. 20th 
200 H. P. Sterling. Speed 184% miles. Accommodations Century motors. Inspectable near New York. Excellent 

for six. In commission. Price reasonable. Further particulars owner’s accommodations. Further particulars from Tams, 


from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 
























































































SOLD HL RS Sasa 


FACHRTING 








HYDE 


Turbine Type Propellers 


The Most Efficient 
Propellers Ever Designed 





Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Hyde Windlass Company 
BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 








THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and f rac- 
ing yachts, are made by the -Fraser 
Hallow S Co, makers kinds of 


boats. aa ther Hollow or Solid. 
Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


Boston, Mass. 274 Summer St. 








COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel.: Main 1874 


Boston, Mass. 








THE COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN, YACHT BROKER 


1900-1917 


HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY THE 
G. W. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ORD YACHT AGENCY 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS FORMER CLIENTS IS SOLICITED 














FOR SALE 


Zipalong 79 ft. by11 ft. cruising power boat. Knownas the S P 
3. Standard motor, 6 cylinder, 100 h. p., speed 14 miles. A-I 
construction, oak frame,pine planking, white pine deck, teak 


joiner work. 


Crews quarters forward, followed by engine 


room, galley, single stateroom, and main saloon fitted with 


four extension berths. 


H. Loeb & Son 


Thirty-third and Master Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Lonely Voyager 


(Continued from page 185) 


containing palm covered homes of 
native turtle hunters, spongers and 
fishermen—they gave him tropical 
fruits, fine oranges, pineapples, fish 
and turtles. 

Reaching Key West, he lay around 
the queer sponge fleet—there he saw a 
steamer he’d seen 30 years before— 
then the yacht of the King of Siam! 
Leaving here for Tampa, he spent 
Christmas at a queer port and tourist 
town on San Carlos Bay. Reaching 
Tampa, he sailed up river and lay in 
fresh water to kill the barnacles off 
the bottom of the yacht. February 
Ist lay in Tampa—a N. west gale 
setting in and though in the sub- 
tropics, ice one inch thick froze in 
the water bucket in the cabin, 
though “I had it shut up and a good 
fire going.” 

Here Capt. Drake met the writer, 
who is a roaming naturalist and as 
both of us wished to cruise around 
the Florida keys, coral reefs, and 
get collections of corals and shells; 
the writer and a local artist were 
invited to spend a month aboard the 
Sir Francis in these strange waters. 

Voyaging from the Bahamas, he 
called at Miami, Jacksonville, up 
the St. John river (it runs north) 
then back into the ocean and north- 
ward to the Virginian Capes. Here 
the U. 5. War Coast patrols held him 
up, at first thinking he was a U-boat, 
rigged up as a fisherman; however, 
the search-lights soon showed the 
Sir Francis in her true colors, after 
ordering him to “lay to” until 
dawn, they then allowed him to pass 
into the Chesapeake Bay, sailing up 
this great bay, he landed at Wash- 
ington ‘“‘just to look at President 
Wilson and the other government 
men.’ Passing down the river and 
up into Baltimore harbor, he was 
entertained by many “‘square rigger”’ 
captains. 

Passing down the Bay, through the 
Capes, he cruised up the Atlantic 
Coast, working as a ship-carpenter 
for a while, thus ‘doing his bit’”’ in 
building a bridge of ships to stop 
the Huns—putting into New York, 
he cruised far up the Hudson, seeing 
many historic places. From New 
York his course led along the rock 
bound shores of New England, put- 
ting into Eastport, Me., getting a 
roaring welcome from the hardy 
fishermen, seamen, he overhauled 
and refitted the schooner. Then put- 
ting to sea, ran down the coast in 
lovely weather until off the Florida 
coast, where he touched ports omit- 
ted on the northern voyage, then 
past historic West Indian Islands, 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 
$656 Bowling Green 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK re Meg 


Yachting, N. Y. 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 




















. TO. 1561—Modern Cruiser, 60 x 11.9. 
NO: 924—Power Yacht, 92 ft., six-cylinder ~~ Six cylinder Twentieth Century Motor. 

; ; 20th Century motor recently over-| Twostaterooms, etc. Apply Wm. Gardner, 
NO. 1738—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65’ x 11’, hauled, good deck space. Apply William | 1 Broadway, New York 


six cylinder motor; good accommoda- Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
tion. Apply William Gardner & Company, 
1 Broadway, New York. 


<A ras 5 
Se ee. : 
ae, —__ 


~~ as. — — 





NO. Mt eg nce py AY 9 NO. 2446—FOR SALE—Practically new 
Fi oa ak ‘on he os aa P “y ' \7O. 328-E—English built Steam Yacht, Lloyds bridge deck, V-bottom cruiser; 42’ x 9’ 6” 

itted with 20th Century engine. Practi- Classification, inspectable New York. 151 x|x2’11”, Fitted with a 6 cylinder 65/75 
h. p. Sterling. Two saloons, galley, toilet, 


cally in commission; good accommodation; | 24.9 x 12.9. Adapted extensive cruiser. Well | 


H , H > Willi- -/|8 sd acc dations. Apply Wm. Gardner - 4 een 
splendidly furnished. Apply William Gard erqnans te ay pene, See etc. Speed 15 miles. Apply William Gard- 


ner & Company, | Broadway, New York. ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 














~~ 
NO. 2332—Express Cruiser, A 1 condition, NO. 1660—Bridge deck cruiser, 50 x 10.6, 


50 x 9.9, recent build, 200 H. P., eight forty horse power Murray & Tregurtha 
JO. 64—Florida Houseboat, sale and | cylinder Sterling Motor, speed eighteen to Motor, — — mage ea Loagay 
charter, 65 ft. fifty to sixty horsepower | twenty-two miles. Apply William Gardner | F00™, etc. “\PPly — a 


: : . rs sett i, Mee Failte Company, 1 Broadway, New York City. 
motor, commodious accommodation. Apply | & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. on, , 


William Gardner & Company, 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 











TO. 2472—Seaworthy Power Boat, 39'6 
NO. 1367—Attractive cruiser, 60 x 11.6 x | NO. 969 Twin screw steel power yacht, x 11, built 1915, equipped with Auxil- 
3 l 


9, Speedway Motor, fifty to sixty- 20 x 12.9 two 300 H. P. each Craig | iary Sails and 4 cylinder 20-35 H. P. 
five horsepower, installed 1914. Apply | engines, speed 20 miles. Apply 4 Wm. | Sterling Motor, fully found. Apply William 
William Gardner & Company, 1 Broadway, | Gardner & Company, | Broadway, New | Gardner & Company, | Broadway New York 
New York. York. City. 
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EMA 
An Unusual Garter 


Makes 
An Unusual Gift 


Help him enjoy this Christmas sea- 
son — skating — coasting — dancing 
with the luxury of a really comfort- 
able garter. The 


E.2 


GARTER 


“WIDE FOR COMFORT” 


makes an unusual, inex- 
pensive, and much 
appreciated gift. 
It is different—no 
other garter has 
the distinctive 
wide - webb - 
ing feature, 
guarantee- 
ing perfect 
freedom of leg 
muscles and 
circulation. 


















In medium, small and 
large sizes, in Single Grip 


and the E. Z. 2 Grip. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


The Thos. P. Taylor Company 
Dept. O ee geport, Conn. 


‘inhi hl 


Build Your Own Steel Boat 
Ave Cost. Work a 


en Material fur- & ~_ = =—esee 
nis: 


Also finished boate. Send for catalogue and prices 
F.H. Darrow Steel Boat Co., 612 Perry St , Albion, Mich. 








patterns and ., 
Sriated te instruetions. 2 





OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


Our 


samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, yew popetD ass 


WANTED 


January, 1917 February, 1917 
March, 1917 August, 1917 
March, 1918 April, 1918 


issues of YACHTING 
returned in GOOD condition. We 
will pay 25c for each one returned 


> YACHTING 
141 W. 36th Street New York 


For racing or cruising boats. 

































YACHTING 


Carribean to Panama. 
Going up a river here one fourth of 


across the 


he woke up the natives with 
They thought 
He traded 


July, 
six sticks of dynamite. 
another war had started! 


with naked Indians here in the 
tropics—saw strange old pirate 
strongholds and forts, even found 


many skulls in the jungles near these 
old forts. Passing through the Canal 
westward met giant steamers and 
war vessels whose crews lined the 
rails and cheered him on his way— 


clearing for the long 5,000 mile 
voyage: Panama to his home port: 
Seattle, Wash. He sailed ‘‘up the 
world’’ homeward bound, a credit 
to the land that bore him, and to 
his adopted country, the U. S. A. 
High Lights 
(Continued from page 173) 
which were rolling in outside, but 


even at that, our craft was busy 
every minute. 

After having lunch, which was 
cooked and eaten under difficulties, 
we cleaned up, changed our duds 
and at six thirty we went ashore to a 
church supper and social. Take it 
from me, the women of that town 
sure do know how to cook. We had 
beans and all kinds of salads, includ- 
ing lobster, six kinds of cake and 
three kinds of pie, together with 
coffee, ‘‘as was”’ coffee, and all for 
thirty cents. 

After supper, Fred started in to 
‘visit’’ and it was an education to 
watch him. He played no favorites, 
treated them all alike and seemed 
to be having the time of his life. 

We met a man from Brookline, 
named Seavey, who, with his wife 
and daughters, was spending a month 
iving in his old homestead. 

What he didn’t know of the goings 
on in that town in the past, was not 
worth knowing. We had supper at 
his house Friday night, and he took 
us into the barn and started hauling 
out old relics that had been handed 
down to him from past generations, 
demonstrating the manner in which 
they were used. Everything was in- 


teresting until he brought out a 
flail and started to swing that. 


About that time we decided that the 
great outdoors called us, we left 
Seavey inside with the flail trying to 
wrap itself around his neck. 

An old single barrelled pistol 
started him telling stories of the old 
time ‘“‘cannibals’’ as he named them. 
For the next few hours we lived 
through battle, murder, and sudden 
death. 

He 
recluse, 
own home, 
for a month or 


killed. 


SO 


told of a woman,‘a sort of 
who was strangled in her 
her body not being found 
more after she was 











1919 
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High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


*“*Light Competition Work Not Wanted’’ 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 

















Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of YACHTING published MONTHLY, for October 
1, 1919. 

State of New York, } 
County of New York, } 

Before me a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared W. A. Miles 
who having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business Manager of 
YACHTING, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

(1) That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publishers, OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 141-5 
West 36th St., New York City. Editor, William 
Atkin, 141-5 West 36th St., New York City; Manag- 
ing Editor, William Atkin, 141-5 West 36th St., New 
York City; Business Manager, W. A. Miles, 141-5 
West 36th St., New York City. 

(2) That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the 
total amount of stock): 

Oswald G. Villard, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

(3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities (If there are none, so state). None. 

(4) That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders, as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, associate, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) W.A. MILES, Mar. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 


8S.: 


September, 1919. 
(Signed) MABEL C. MORRIS 
Notary Public, New York County 
[Seal] (My commission expires M_ rch 30, 1921) 





BOAT BUILDERS 
WORKING PI.ANS 


Steel, Wood and Composite Con- 
struction. Displacement, Trim, 
Stability and Speed. Calculations 
for Amateur and Professional 


Builders. 


S. S. RABL 


419 Third St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Genuine Cape Cod Cabin Cat Boats :— 


“KINGFISHER” 28 foot, 12 foot 
beam, big cabin, selfbailing cockpit, 
steers wheel, fine centerboard sailing 
rig;—Bargain $600. “PRISCILLA” 
26 foot, 11 foot beam. Fast center- 
board sailing cat, selfbailing cockpit, 
steers wheel. Husky, Big Seagoing 
boats, suitable for engines. Sacrifice 
$600. Inspection White’s Yard, Grant- 
ville, College Point, L. I., owner 
E. V. ROSEMOND 
Forley Street Elmhurst, N. Y. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 











MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
THOMAS D. BOWES, M. E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































THIS COMING WINTER we can give storage room 
toa larger number of power and sail boats, on dry land 
under cover, also fresh water storage for large yachts 
in the basin; best of care, sail lofts and lockers; con- 
venient to large centers and yet no high rents to pay. 
Boats for sale or exchange given special attention for 
exhibiting to many buyers visiting our yards. SAVE 
MONEY ON YOUR HAULING AND LAUNCH- 
ING; write or call, DAUNTLESS SHIPYARD INC., 
Essex, Connecticut, phone Saybrook 12-12. 
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They convicted a man on the 
strength of the fact that the cord 
that was used, was tied in a square 
knot, coupled with the fact that a 
short time before the body was 
found, he had been heard to remark 
that the house where she lived, 
looked like a tomb. 

The tragedy was a sensation, and 
before the trial, the town was divided 
into two partics, those for and those 
against, the accused. 

Letters began to arrive from the 
south addressed to different people 
in the town, warning them to keep 
quiet, and not talk so much about the 
accused, threatening them with pun- 
ishment. Paying no attention to the 
threats, a number of people were 
notified that on a certain date such 
and such a thing would happen to 
them. It happened right on sched- 
uled time. 

A certain deacon was advised that 
his house would be burned; two years 
from the date of the letter, another 
man was told that he would be 
thrashed on a given date, and the 
threats were carried out. 

There was one man in the town 
who, to celebrate his wedding, bought 
a twenty gallon cask of rum, to 
which he added about six pounds of 
gunpowder with the expectation of 
obtaining a beverage with a kick. 
He got it. 

Seavey was rather hazy regarding 
the exact mortality list, but thought 
it was three. They rolled one man 
out to his sled, put him aboard and 
started the horse for home. The 
man was dead when he got there 
from over indulgence and cold. Some 
party! 

While in the grocery store, a man 
they called Uncle John came in. 
He was clad in a yellow oilskin suit, 
sou’wester and rubber boots, had a 
wind-tanned face and a grey beard. 
His words of greeting were, “By — 
it hain’t safe to go afoot in this —— 





HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“ Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter”’ 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


18 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 

















TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN 


Proof against worms, barnaclesand grass 


TILLINGHAST’S BOOT-TOPPING 
Non-fading, not affected by wind or water 


Tillinghast Products Corporation 


299 Broadway New York 














town nowadays, d’ya know 
that’? I jest went to cross the 
road and I came ——— ——— near get- 
ting “‘hulled’’ with one of them —— 
——— autymobiles, yes sir, I bet he 
was going seventy miles an hour if he 
was going an inch.” 

“Well,” said another man, “I 
played consequences with one of 
them tother day. I was crossing the 
road with a bucket of clams in my 
hand and one of the —— things 
came round the corner, tight as it 
could go. I dropped the clams and 
jumped, smarter’n I ever jumped 
before. Well, sir, he hit that bucket 
of clams and he spread ’em all over 
this —— - village and the con- 
sequences were that he came back 
and paid for the clams, bucket and 
all, and you can bet that I tucked on 
the price.” 












FOR SALE 
Lawley built keel knockabout 32’ x 8’ x 5’. 
Two tons lead outside. 


Complete equip- 
ment with dory skiff in excellent condition. 


FREDERICK MASON 
236 Medway Street, Providence, R. I. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
O°Balerer C List of All Types of Yachts For 
for Cruletow ‘and Racing Craft 
Telephone, Main 3142 
114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


a, 


STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 


VYachte—all types, Sale or Chester; Commercial 
Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxiliaries; Plans, 
Specifications, New Construction. 


Tel. Whitehall 537 
Cable Address ““Btrobick-New York” 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 
WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 























REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 


PI su HeHUNNDON DEO EENDOSNRES RENEE DTN DDESUI TUL es uientT Mare 





HYDE 


TURBINE TYPE 
PROPELLERS 


Catalogue FREE Upon Request 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, MAINE 






















































































































































N2 293—FOR SALE—Roomy power cruiser; 76 
x12x4ft. Speed 13-14 miles; 75 H.P. Standard 
motor. Galley and crew’s quarters forward under 
raised deck. Engine room amidships containing two 
berths, washbasin, lockers, etc. Large toilet room 
between engine room and main saloon; latter has 
four pullman berths, wardrobe, sideboard and 
table. Spacious after deck 18 feet long. Awning 
full length from bridge aft. Powder tender and 
dinghy. Is fully found and in A-1 condition. Price 
attractive. Sailing Yacht will be considered in trade. 
COX & STEVENS 

15 William Street New York 


Cable Add. ““Murwat 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, 





Tel. Lombard 2072 


Philadelphia 





WANTED 
Boat builders, experienced in the 
construction of high grade express 
cruisers; permanent work. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH - - R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 
$s 
hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
ee for Circular Illustrating ~~ 


Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
which have made good everywhere. 














YACHTS FOR SALE 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 


138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address ‘RIGGING’ 


Gerald Taylor White 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans of Yachts and 
Working Boats 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


82 Wall Street, New Y ork City 




















YACHTING 


He probably charged fifty cents, 
judging by their standards of value 
for down there you can rent a house 
for $50 a year, and a good house at 
that. One friend had just sold a 
cottage, with quite a bit of land, for 
$350. 

A man can, with little effort, make 
a good living in this part of Maine. 
The woods abound with blueberries, 
blackberries and raspberries. You 
can buy fish for a song, or catch them 
yourself from any wharf. Ed. and I, 
on Saturday morning, took a smelt 
pole apiece and in a short time caught 
eight dozen smelt, using the throats 
for bait after catching the first fish. 

When there is a dance, everybody 
turns out. Age is no bar and they 
have good times. Summer people 
are welcomed and are made to feel 
at home but any visitors who go 
down there with the idea that they 
are going to show the “farmers” 
something in the way of speed are 
generally left severely alone. 

It’s a great little town. You 
couldn’t help loving it if you went 
there with a receptive mind. There 
is a beautiful walk through the 
spruces to a place they call ‘The 
Nook.”’ It is close to the entrance 
to the harbor where a cleared circle 
forms a natural arch of spruces, 
through which you get a view of the 
ocean in a wonderful setting of 
heavily wooded islands to the left 
and the green shore of Elmore to the 
right, the whole being balanced by 
Southern Island with its white light- 
house standing on the highest part. 

Sunday morning, the others de- 
cided to start along toward Rockland 
and North Haven and, as they beat 
out of the harbor in a light easterly 
air, I followed them along the shore, 
using the “Nook” path. Around 
the bend is a bay, sheltered by the 
adjacent islands, and when I first saw 
it there wasn’t a ripple to disturb the 
surface. The deep blue water, out- 
lined by the white rocky shore, re- 
flecting the dark green of the spruces, 
formed a picture that was worth 
going miles to see. A short distance 
away a man was working on his boat, 
singing away as happily as could be, 
and I envied him, knowing that in a 
short while I should be on my way 
back to Boston. 

On reaching the harbor shore, I 
got a glimpse of the Mystic, disap- 
pearing behind the trees of an out- 
lying island, and I was lonesome for 
the others and for the freedom that 
had been mine for a week. 

At three o’clock the bus took me 
aboard and, following a road that 
overlooked the Georges River and 
valley, we whooped it along for 
Rockland and the train which was 
to take me back to the city for 
another winter of business. 
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654—FOR SALE—Lawley 


N2: 


feet overall, 21 L. W. L., 9 feet beam, 2 








knockabout 32 
feet 


9 inch draft, toilet room, comfortable cabin, good 


sized self bailing cockpit, 3,000 Ibs. 


lead ballast. 


Smart sailer, stiff and able. Price $650. Apply 
JOHN G ALDEN 
148 State Street Boston, Mass, 





The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 


30 East 42 St., New York, U.S. A. 


Builds, sells and charters commercial 
vessels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnish- 
ed on short notice. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 








FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 
Let me know your requirements 





Telephone, 
Rector 3890 











FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet ip operation. econom- 
ical, bie, refined. 1-6 
cylinders, 3-75 H.P. Send for 
booklet showing reasons why you 
should buy the le Motors. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. 











This Man is a Trapper 
HE HAS TRAPPED AN IDEA 


What’s 
the idea? It 
has occurred 
to him that 
a check for 
$4.00 sent to 
OUTING 
will bring 
him real 
help for, and 


enjoyment of things out-of-doors. 








Dollar for dollar, a subscription 
to OUTING is by far the best single 
investment that an outdoor or even 
an indoor man can make. If you are 
not on our list, you will do well to 
send us a check to-day. 

OUR BAIT IS FIVE ISSUES FOR $1.50 


Six, if you write at once and mention this offer 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141 West 36th Street New York City 
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Some Racing Results of 
1919 


(Continued from page 181) 



















































STAR CLASS 
1. Aliair........E.N. Willis 
2. Hydra.... Chas. E. Hyde 
3. Saturn Geo. W. Elder, Jr. 
4. Mars II L. A. D. Percival 
5. Snapper Adrian Iselin 2d 
f 6. Maia B. Linkfield 
: 7. Aria..........Geo. Abbott 
d 8. Taurus.......W.L. Inslee 
t. 9. Alhena. ...1.. M. Fraser 


10. Little Dipper.. .G. A. Corry 
11. Southern Cross. A. Knapp, Jr. 





. 0. Gemint. .L. M. Pirie 
A Speedy Small Cruiser as 
(Continued from page 178) American Sportsmen 
‘ “ Ss . Painted 
The cockpit floor is arranged ene. ten UMC by 


in two levels. The forward level F. X. Leyonaocher 
is raised and on each side of it 
are placed a bucket-seat. The 
port seat is for the operator, as 
all controls are brought there. 
Under the raised floor are two 
gasoline tanks, having a total 
capacity of thirty gallons. The 
remainder of the cockpit is left 
open for chairs; with the excep- 
tion of the lazy back seat across 
the after end. There is lots of 
locker space under the three seats. 
The outboard profile shows a 
V bottomed boat with a hogged 
. sheer, a raised deck forward, 
which breaks into a trunk cabin. 
The trunk has four large windows, 
E which provides plenty of light 
' 
) 


and air to the main cabin. 
| In appearance > | rives 
ppear ance the boat gives ec an O nows 
; one the idea of speed, and while 
she will not equal the speed that , ° , 
some of the larger express boats , I "HERE is no more practical judge of a gun and shells 
attain, there should be little diffi- than the American farmer or ranchman. 
a, ae - ha org It was from the farms and ranches that the wonderful 
fifteen miles an hour does not Remington UMC Wetproof improvement in shot shells 


seem very much, but if you have received its first great ovation. 
never travelled at this speed in 
a small boat, don’t turn up your peering 


nose at the rate. The average 


at 


open launch, in spite of her for Shooting Right 

owner's declarations, will usually at : , 

make about seven miles an hour. Men to whom it is often most convenient to hunt on rainy days know 
Fifteen miles is more than twice how to appreciate shells that are made completely waterproof. 


, that fast actually, but it seems 
three or four times as fast at 
least. The writer recently had a 
friend who had been motor a se , 

boating for several vears, out in No matter how wet you may get them from rain, spray, ora leaky boat, 
a runabout that has never made your Remington UMC Wetproof Speed Shells will work as smoothly as 
over twenty miles an hour. The your modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun, and shoot 
' with their usual superior pattern and penetration. 


And to you too, in these times when you as a practical hunter are more 
than ever intent upon making every opportunity count, Wetproof 18 equally 
important. 


friend insisted that the boat must 

be going at least thirty-five miles, Just buy your old favorite “Arrow,” “Nitro Club” or “New Club” brand. 
and it did seem so. You get the Wetproof improvement at no extra cost to you. 

, The power plant of this little 


Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your 


sneede ic ¢ 714 — £ - ~ - . 
~ ler = = four cylinder four community sportsmen s headquarters ~one of more than 85,000 in this 


cycle Gray Motor of 20-25 H. P. 


: : country. 
Her gasoline consumption should 
) be somewhere around three gal- THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
‘ lons an hour, which would give a Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
milage of about five miles to a Woolworth Building New York City 
y 


gallon. 
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The Service It Gives to Yachtsmen 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 
be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, 
promptly and without charge or obligation 


. 8 -s 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 
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Air Craft The Elco Works Engines, Detachable or Outboard 
Cito tine d Motor C Matthews Boat Co. f 
Cantil rv - C — Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n 61. Evinrude Motor Co. 
NEVES ASO XO. 62. Caille Perfection Motor Co. 94 
Ammeters 
rushes 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. oad a 
C. D. Durkee & Co. Whiting-Adams Engines, Marine 95 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Thom B Gray Motor Company 96 
pson Bros. 96, 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Old Town Canoe Co. Van Blerck Motor Co. 
= ag ee dry C Racine Boat Co. Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 
airhaven iron Foundry Co. Aygo = Co. Anderson Engine Co. 97. 
‘ . H. Mullins Co. : : 

Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) B. N. Morris rin oo = — 
8. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. King Folding Canvas Canoe Co. Seri M c . 100. 
9. Prest-O-Lite Co. semeeein - _ o 101. 

10. Wil ; ; iagara Motors Cor. 
° seed Storage Battery Co Capstans and Windlasses New York Yacht, Launch & 
Boats (Stock) C. D. Durkee & Co. peer 102 
sien Hyde Windlass Co. Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. eo. 
— F. Dav, Inc Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Commonwealth Motors Co. 183. 
Wm. H. el d i Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Wolverine Motor Works 
Racine Boat Co. Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. Carburetors Kermath Motor Co. 103. 
W. H. Mullins Co. ; Sterling Engine Co. 104. 
Fay & Bowen Ca Stromberg Motor Devices Co. Mianus Motor Works 105. 
Toppan Boat Co. L. V. Fletcher & Co. Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
—— hatte Bom Bldg. Corp’n Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. Standard Motor Const. Co. 
w 5 sco emiges a Delaware Marine Motor Co. 106. 
— y Watches and Clocks James Craig Engine & Mach. Works od 
Boat and Yacht Buslders Wm. Eahose Talbot Engineering Corp. 
Keyless Auto Clock Co. 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. y 
Luders Marine Construction Co. Jacques Depollier & Son 110 
F. S. Nock TWO-CYCLE ; 
Mathis Yacht Building Co. Compasses Gray Motor Co. 
ad enti Yacht, Launch & W. & J. Tiebout Mianus Motor Works 
sacaintinie Shipyard, a Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Bridgeport Motor Works or 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 114. 
Marine Compass Co. 115. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. Five Exté “<J 116, 
Yachting Buyers’ Guide Dept. ore Hatngussners 
1-5 sreat ae Street Cushions and Upholstery C. D. Durkee & Co. 
, I am interested in the products manu- ee oe a if 
tured by the followi : - a y ; 
actured by the following concerns Wicker-Craft Co. 
The Read Shop Flags 118. 
Erskine-Danforth Corp. 119. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 120. 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 121. 


Dinghies 


Geo. L. Chaisson 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 


W. & J. Tiebout 
Annin & Co. 
Betsy Ross Flag Co. 
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Gwrpe 
What It Does for the Marine Trade 


By listing their names and merchandise in the Buyers’ Guide manufacturers and dealers will be 
in a better position to serve the yachtsman 


Do you know that inquiries to this department have resulted in the purchase of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of boats, engines and accessories? 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 
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Glue (Marine) Miscellaneous Spray Hoods and Awnings 


94. Jeffery’s, L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 123. Dupont Industries 151. C. D. Durkee & Co. 

124. Standard Oil Co. 152. C. P. McClellan 

125. Sperry Gyroscope 153. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 

Hollow Spars 126. Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. 

95. Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 183. The Theroz Co. ° 

184. Holton Abbot Mfg. Co. Steering Gears 

' 186. Rock-a-way Pump Co. 155. Edson Mfg. Co. 

oe ar 156. C. D. Durkee & Co. 
96. G. Washington Sales Co. Models and Model Fittings 157. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


. Wil , Crittenden & Co. 
60. Small Boat Co. ies pened oe : 


Ignition Appliances 127. Wm. Richards . 
97. Splitdorf Electric Co. 128. Thos. F. Day, Inc. Stoves (Yacht) 
98. Simms Magneto Co. 111. F. A. O. Schwarz 
99. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 185. G. B. Douglass 160. Standard Ol Co. - 


100. Berling Magneto 
101. Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Plumbing (Yacht) Tanks (Gasoline and Aér) 
Knock-Down Boats 129. J. H. Curtiss Co., Inc. 161. L. O. Koven & Bro. 
102. Brooks Mfg. Co. 130. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 162. Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 


183. F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 163. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Pumps 
308 ‘ ; Tools 
Lighting Outfits (Electric) 131. M.L. Oberdorfer Brass Co . - 
103. P O-Lite C 164. Frank Mossberg Co. 
04. —- Ele rm Mf 165. Universal Planer Co., Inc. 
104. ayton Electrical Mfg. Co. Propellers 166. J. H. Williams & Co. 


105. Leece Neville 7} ong : 
132. Hyde Windlass Co. 167. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Life P. 133. Michigan Wheel Co. 
ife Preservers 134. Columbian Bronze Corp. Uniforms 


106. International Life Suit Corporation 


107. National Life Preserver Co. 108. S. Ap} el & Co. 
109. G. H. Masten Co. Reverse Gears 146. The Peerless Co. 
135. Paragon Gear Works P > , 
Machine Tools 136. Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. Varnish and Paints 
110. Universal Planer Co., Inc. Sails 169. Boston Varnish Co 


170. Devoe & Reynolds 


137. Wilson & Silsby 171. Murphy Varnish Co. 
Marine Hardware 138. Jno. Curtin, Inc. fay a a - 

139. Geo. B. C ter & Co. fo. onerwin- —_ 
. toe ie, Wn. H. Guin 174. Tillinghast Products Corp. 
114. C. D. Durkee & Co. 141. Ratsey & Lapthorn 
115. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 143. Bottger Bros. Water Proofing 
116. W. & J. Tiebout 144. Briggs & Beckman 7% Beh " C 

182. Cousens & Pratt 175. obeson Preservo Co. 


Marvelite hliohts (Electri ; 
117. Cold Light Mfg. Co. Searchlights (Electric) Welding 


145. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 176. L. Lawrence & Co. 
Mufflers and Silencers > eas’ 
rs 
118. L. O. Koven & Bros. Yacht Fittings Whistles and Outfits ~ 
119. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 147. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 177. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
120. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 148. A. B. Sands & Son Co. im. ce Durkee & Co. ‘ 
121. C.D. Durkee & Co. 149. C.D. Durkee & Co. 179. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


W. & J. Tiebout 150. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 180. W. & J. Tiebout 
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The Engine of Constant Service 


()NE little phrase sums up the Buffalo story 
—They are “The Engine of Constant 
Service.” 


Reliability, economy, endurance—These 
three qualities have made them known in 
every part of the world—but first of all in 
reliability. They are engines you can trust. 


Buffalo Engines are built in all sizes from 
3 to 150 h.p.—for powering work boats, run- 
abouts, yachts and cruisers of all kinds. 


The Buffalo Book is free. Shall we send it? 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR Co. 
1271-1283 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE ENGINE REFINEMEN 
finest boats that float 
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SNARK, owner Carll Tucker of New York, a 62' x 11' x 3' 6" round bilge cruiser, one of the famous Herreshoff flyers, designed by A. L 
Swasey and N.G. Herreshoff, and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. The motors are twin 8-cylinder Model F Sterling In civilian attire 
the SNARK ( formerly S. P. 1291) retains the speed which characterized her useful Naval Service After 2 years of gruelling patrol duty the 
SNARK emerges in cruiser dress and maintains the usual 25 miles an hou 





The Judgment of Men Who Know 


What prominent automotive manufacturers say about Sterlings 


Descriptive literature covering the Model F Sterling will be quickly mailed to 
anyone interested in and understanding motors, but if you are not disposed to 
enter into the technicalities, or the reasons for the various advanced features of these 
engines, you may well-be guided by the opinions of those men who have been 
associated with an allied industry for many years. Mr. Norman DeVaux, President 
of the Chevrolet Motor Co. of Oakland Calif. writes: ‘‘] was more than pleased with the motors 
(2 Model F, 8-cylinder engines) on the trial trip, and am very sure they will give a good account 
of themselves before the season is over.”” Mr. R. A. Stranahan, President, Champion Spark 
Plug Co., says of his Model F, 6-cylinder Sterling: ‘You certainly convinced me of the superi- 
ority of your product when I was at your plant.”” Mr. H. M. Jewett, President, Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co., writes: “I have one of your 8-cylinder engines. This is the third year I have 
operated her, and I could not imagine a motor giving better service.”’ 


Many such letters are on file and fac-similes are obtainable on request. 


When you write for literature please give the size and type of boat you have in mind and 
the speed you hope to obtain, to aid us in selecting a motor best suited to your boat. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1258 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


12 to €00 H. P. for every type of boat 
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SPEED? 


It’s the result of the ideal 
combination of hull and 
power plant. 


Our Speedway engine plus 
our long experience in de- 
signing fast boats solve the 
problem. 





We have in our latest designs 
embodied ‘real comfort” 
with “unusual speed.” 











--s CONSOLIDATED 


sHIPBUILDING CORPORATion 


MORRIS HEIGHTS. NEW YORK CITY 























